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APPRECIATION 


BT  EDWARD  WEEKS 


IT  is  well  occasionally  to  be  reminded  of  the  design  with  which  Mr. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  founded  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  plans  of  1 88  i  called  for  an  orchestra  of  seventy  selected  musicians; 
for  concerts  which  should  be  short  rather  than  long  and  for  a  conductor 
who  “was  to  have  the  sole  artistic  direction  of  everything  ...  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  but  constant,  steady,  intelligent  playing  and  rehears¬ 
ing  under  one  conductor  and  one  conductor  alone  would  make  the 
orchestra  good.'’  His  ideas  were  so  good  that  they  grew:  the  orchestra 
today  is  half  again  as  big  as  the  original,  it  has  survived  the  threat  of 
war,  strikes,  and  hard  times,  it  has  established  itself  as  an  institution  by 
which  one  may  measure  the  prowess  of  Boston. 

William  James  was  speaking  of  the  ordinary  listener  when  he  wrote 
this  precept:  “never  to  suffer  one's  self  to  have  an  emotion  at  a  concert, 
without  expressing  it  afterward  in  some  active  way.  Let  the  expression 
be  the  least  thing  in  the  world — speaking  genially  to  one's  aunt,  or 
giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroic  offers — but 
let  it  not  fail  to  take  place." 

We  all  know  that  mood  of  exaltation  for  it  is  common  property. 
When  the  conductor  has  taken  his  last  applause,  when  wraps  have  been 
adjusted  and  the  final  grin  exchanged  with  our  neighbors,  we  move  out 
into  the  Boston  cold,  vaguely  humming  that  passage  which  still  echoes 
in  the  mind.  As  the  current  sweeps  us  towards  our  transportation  we 
see,  emerging  from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  Hall,  the  muffled,  over¬ 
coated  figures  of  musicians,  each  clutching  to  his  bosom  the  instrument 
dearer  than  life  itself.  The  Puritanism  which,  despite  Mr.  Santayana, 


is  still  strong  in  us  prevents  our  stretching  out  the  hand  to  express  that 
praise  and  thanksgiving  which  is  then  inarticulately  on  our  lips.  But 
we  curb  ourselves  with  an  inward  regret  that  we  know  so  little  about 
these  artists  to  whom  we  should  like  to  show  a  gratitude  more  intimate 
than  mere  handclapping. 

Mr.  Gerome  Brush  has,  therefore,  performed  a  public  service.  He 
has  singled  out  the  black  and  white  keys  of  one  of  the  greatest  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  world.  With  the  strokes  of  his  crayon  and  the  sympathy 
of  his  pen  he  has  brought  to  light  the  individuality  of  the  one  hundred 
and  nine  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Each  musician  sat  for  him 
in  the  little  room  that  houses  the  Casadesus  Collection;  each  played 
for  him  a  solo  in  order  to  banish  the  last  vestige  of  self-consciousness, 
and  from  each  he  has  drawn  comments,  bits  of  personal  history,  and 
the  gleam  of  aspirations  which  are  characteristic. 

This  book  should  enlarge  our  power  of  musical  appreciation.  When 
the  Symphony  is  in  full  voice,  the  bows  twinkling,  the  wood  winds  and 
brasses  pouring  out  their  cascade  of  sound,  our  vision  blurs  and  we  see, 
not  individuals,  but  a  harmony  as  impersonal  as  the  white  and  black 
keyboard  of  a  piano.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  when  the  perform¬ 
ance  is  done  it  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  performers.  These  men 
have  not  lived  in  ivory  towers.  Many  of  them  are  veterans  of  the  World 
War;  a  smaller  handful  escaped  from  the  disruption  of  the  Russian 
Revolution;  others  are,  if  you  like,  voluntary  absentees  from  dictator¬ 
ship.  Is  not  this  harmony  of  one  hundred  and  nine  musicians  singularly 
representative  of  our  democracy  as  we  should  like  to  keep  it  ?  The 
citizen  by  adoption,  and  the  home-bred  artist  have  joined  forces  and, 
under  leadership  as  nearly  ‘‘permanent”  as  Major  Higginson  could 
have  wished,  are  making  music  that  is  making  history. 
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FOREWORD 


BY  GEROME  BRUSH 

a„fa.cinat.i  iy  tk  unhn,mMe;  ,ha,  M  mate,  J.maaJ, 
V  V  upon  our  imagination  to  complete:  the  realm  beyond  the  stars.  Idhe 
future.  Groping.,  we  turn  to  the  certainty  of  the  past  as  a  comforting  prop 
to  our  guesswork.  History  is  a  mirror  of  ourselves  reflected  in  our  fantasy., 
that  surely  is  or  was.  Idhe  fact  of  Dr.  fohnsonsfat  and  inarticulate  body 
helps  our  imagination  to  hear  the  timbre  of  his  extremely  articulate  tongue. 

'  T’he  be  snuffed.,  bewigged  people  of  light  were  probably  not  so  because  of 
their  environment.  An  atmosphere  befitting  their  genius  has  been  built 
round  them  by  our  imaginations  to  replace  the  ordinary.  "Then.,  the  coffee¬ 
house  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  lyceum  of  Plato  were  the  one-armed  lunch 
rooms  and  the  esplanades  of  their  day.,  where  they  sneered.,  grumbled.,  and 
laughed  unnoticed. 

Today.,  unnoticed,  waiting  for  a  traffc  light  to  turn  green,  hesitate  un¬ 
assuming  men,  for  the  safest  moment  to  cross  the  street  and  get  into  the 
tuning  room  of  Symphony  Hall. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  in  this  tuning  room,  and  here 
they  are. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

CONDUCTOR 


lUSKIN  gave  architecture  seven  lamps.  The  lamps  of  orchestral 
music,  however,  are  numbered  by  the  few  great  conductors  living 
at  the  time.  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
lamps.  When  he  stands  before  his  orchestra,  everyone  seems  to  reflect 
the  ever-burning  light  of  his  personality. 

The  dress  suit  that  fits  so  perfectly  across  the  shoulders,  the  bent  left 
elbow,  the  bird-like  alertness,  the  Niagara  crescendos — everybody 
liked  him.  He  has  been  here  twelve  years — everybody  loves  him. 


EUGENE  ADAM 


rUBA 

M  Eugene  Adam,  of  Metz,  was  bom  July  the  i8th,  i88i.  A 
.  few  gray  hairs  have  made  their  appearance  above  the  ears,  but 
he  has  the  presence — that  bright,  undisillusioned  look — of  a  Boutet  de 
Monvel  French  schoolboy. 

He  was  brought  up  on  the  trombone,  with  which  he  graced  the  con¬ 
certs  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  later  on  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  1920  M.  Monteux  asked  him  to  play  the  tuba,  which 
he  did  until  1923,  and  now  for  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  the  tuba 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

His  friends  make  fun  of  him  because  of  his  slow  movement  and 
speech,  but  they  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  he  is  a  classic  statue.  When 
he  plays  the  tuba,  he  spreads  a  beautiful,  thick,  velvet  carpet  of  sound, 
upon  which  the  higher  notes  dance. 
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RAYMOND  THEODORE  ALLARD 


BASSOON 


M.' 


Raymond  Thdodore  Allard  was  brought  up  in  Sin-le-Noble, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1898.  He  learned  to 
play  the  saxophone,  and  he  learned  to  play  it  well  enough  so  that 
everybody  was  happy,  even  himself.  The  neighbors  would  come  in 
and  he  would  play  the  saxophone.  What  could  be  lovelier.^ 

But  in  1 9 1 4  the  Germans  took  Sin-le-Noble.  He  grabbed  his  mother 
and  his  saxophone  and  ran,  but  not  very  far.  They  were  sent  back. 
Sin-le-Noble  became  virtually  a  German  prison.  After  the  war,  he 
joined  the  Army  where  he  played  his  saxophone  in  the  band.  Before 
the  war  he  had  played  this  instrument  only  for  amusement,  but  the 
prison  life,  the  roar  of  artillery,  had  made  him  a  more  serious-minded 
person.  He  felt  that  he  should  be  a  professional  musician  and  perhaps 
the  bassoon  would  be  more  appropriate  as  a  career.  He  learned  to  play 
it  in  the  band,  and  well  enough  so  that  when  his  Army  term  was  over 
he  got  into  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  graduated  with  a  first  prize.  On 
the  Committee  which  awarded  the  prize  was  M.  Monteux  who  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  happiness,  and  hired  M.  Allard  right  then 
and  there,  that  day. 

In  1922  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  He  is  now  living  in  Ar¬ 
lington  with  a  wife  and  two  boys.  Rend  and  George.  Everything  is 
rosy  now. 
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EMIL  ARCIERI 


PERCUSSION 


SHOEMAKERS’  children  have  no  shoes,  but  shoe  manufacturers’ 
children  seem  to  have  plenty  of  them.  In  fact,  everyone  who  works 
in  a  factory  in  Lynn  seems  to  have  plenty  of  shoes.  Mr.  Emil  Arcieri, 
who  was  born  in  Lynn,  December  the  26th,  1901,  not  only  had  a  pair 
of  shoes  when  he  was  a  child,  he  had  a  definite  musical  talent.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  musical  talent  to  pipe  your  way  from  Lynn  to  the  stage  in 
Symphony  Hall. 

Both  Mr.  Arcieri’s  parents  were  born  in  Italy  but  became  American 
citizens  a  long  time  ago.  He  is  not  the  only  musician  in  the  family. 
Two  of  his  three  brothers  are  also  professional  music-makers. 

We  have  all  felt  the  desire  to  beat  a  bass  drum.  Even  musicians  have 
this.  Mr.  Arcieri,  who  is  the  oyster-opener  type,  wanted  to  gratify  this 
desire,  and  he  has.  Strange  to  say,  the  bass  drum  is  considered,  among 
those  “in  the  know,”  a  very  musical  instrument,  and  among  those  who 
have  gratified  their  desire,  a  very  difficult  one.  Mr.  Arcieri  has  not  only 
gratified  his  own  desire,  he  has  gratified  the  conductor  and  many, 
many  listeners.  They’ve  got  to  have  him,  however,  as  a  clarinetist;  he 
plays  that  instrument  too  well.  But  there’s  the  rub — who  is  going  to 
play  the  bass  drum? 
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LOUIS  ARTIERES 
VIOLA 

^rYON,  September  the  3rd,  1894,  are  the  date  and  birthplace  of  M. 

Louis  Arti^res.  Brought  up  in  Paris,  he  went  through  the  World 
War  and  received  the  croix  de  guerre  at  Verdun. 

Unless  one  knows  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  it  may 
seem  strange  that  such  an  out-and-out  D’Artagnan  should  be  raising  a 
family  in  Massachusetts.  Schenectady  or  Timbuctoo — an  artist  de¬ 
pends  very  little  on  the  nationality  of  his  environment.  He  may  fight 
for  his  country,  but  when  it  is  over,  the  Muse  he  worships  may  lead 
him  happily  anywhere. 

He  started  off* as  a  child  to  play  the  violin,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  music  at  all,  he  took  up  the  viola  and  he  and  the  viola 
have  never  quarrelled.  It  is  his  wonder  and  despair  that  the  viola  is  not 
more  generally  known  and  appreciated. 
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NICOLAS  AVIERINO 


VIOLA 

STOP!  Look!  and  Listen!  It  is  Mr.  Nicolas  Avierino.  You  stop  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brisk  step,  the  straight  back,  the  compelling  person¬ 
ality.  You  look  because  of  the  courage  and  kindliness  in  that  forceful 
face.  You  listen,  and  when  he  touches  his  viola  you  feel  instinctively 
that  no  one  could  steal  it:  it  would  cry  out  to  its  master  like  the  harp  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Educated  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  he  graduated  in 
1892  with  the  highest  honors,  bestowed  upon  him  by  teachers  then 
the  greatest  in  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Raphael  as  the  pupil 
of  Perugino.  Thirteen  years  after  he  graduated  Mr.  Avierino  became 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Rostov. 

If  the  Czar  believed  you  were  no  good  it  was  very  disagreeable  for 
you,  but  if  he  thought  you  were  talented  it  was  very  pleasant.  Mr. 
Avierino  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant  time.  In  19 19,  however,  he  had 
to  relinquish  all  his  titles,  his  medals,  his  security,  and  make  haste  to 
Athens.  His  music  he  took  with  him. 

From  there  he  went  to  Paris,  his  temporary  home.  In  1925  the 
Boston  Symphony  beckoned  him  across  the  Atlantic.  Codfish  balls  in¬ 
stead  of  caviar.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  honor.  Boston  is  inhabited 
by  appreciative  listeners. 
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CARL  BARTH 


VIOLONCELLO 

WEIMAR,  the  Athens  of  Northern  Europe,  has  been  a  veritable 
incubator  of  German  genius.  Weimar  was  Mr.  Carl  Barth’s  na¬ 
tive  city. 

The  ’cello  was  the  first  instrument  he  ever  touched.  He  learned  to 
play  it  so  well  that  his  family  felt  they  must  afford  to  get  him  the  proper 
instruction.  He  was  sent  to  Dresden,  where  he  took  many  lessons,  and 
good  ones,  from  Frederick  Griitzmacher.  From  there  he  entered  the 
Conservatory  at  Leipzig  to  study  under  the  famous  Klengel.  In  1893 
he  came  to  this  country  and  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
where  he  has  played  under  all  its  conductors  except  Sir  George  Hen- 
schel. 

Logically  and  esthetically  he  is  a  musician;  but  he  has  not  at  all  a 
one-track  mind.  He  has  faced  the  experiences  of  life  pleasantly  and  in¬ 
tellectually.  He  sees  Art  as  a  whole,  is  not  confused  by  its  sentimental¬ 
ities,  and  discriminates  between  music  and  the  other  arts  like  a  judge. 


MINOT  ALFRED  BEALE 


VIOLIN 

Minot  Alfred  Beale  was  born  in  Rockland,  Massachusetts,  April 
.  the  24th,  1897.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  can  hoe  a  row 
of  corn  as  well  as  he  can  “hoe  it  down”  on  the  violin,  but  he  does  like 
country  places,  and  sunrises,  and  baked  beans  on  Sunday  mornings. 

His  father  was  a  pianist,  and  from  him  he  learned  to  play  the  piano. 
However,  as  a  child,  he  always  wanted  to  play  the  violin  and  did  so  the 
first  chance — and  every  chance — he  got.  The  War,  of  course,  inter¬ 
rupted  his  playing.  It  did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  musical  career, 
for  the  United  States  Government  thought  that  the  best  way  he  could 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  would  be  to  play  the  slide  trom¬ 
bone,  in  a  neat  sailor  suit,  which  he  did  for  a  year  at  the  Newport 
training  station. 

If  he  is  not  playing  the  violin,  give  him  a  fountain  pen  or  a  sharp 
lead  pencil  and  he  can  fix  up  a  tune  for  any  instrument  or  number  of 
instruments.  This  is  known  to  the  profession.  He  arranges  a  lot  of 
music.  He  does  it  very  well,  and  likes  to  do  it.  With  all  this  skill,  you 
would  expect  a  weakness — his  is  amateur  photography.  But  his  violin 
comes  first;  the  Boston  Symphony,  where  he  has  been  since  1927, 
second;  and  the  camera,  third. 
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JEAN  BEDETTI 

VIOLONCELLO 


An  eminent  Austrian  portrait  painter  once  spoke  of  John  Singer 
k.  Sargent  as  a  virtuoso;  as  a  ’cellist,  M.  Jean  Bedetti  is  a  rhapsodic 
painter. 

Born  in  Lyon  the  25th  of  December,  1883,  he  cannot  remember 
when  he  was  not  absorbed  in  music.  He  knows  no  parlor  games.  Nor 
is  he  looking  for  an  escape.  He  would  rather  have  a  tooth  pulled  than 
spend  a  vacation  fishing. 

His  limitless  desire  is  to  play  the  ’cello.  He  marshalls  his  enthusiasm. 
His  morning  breakfast  is  not  chosen  by  the  dictates  of  his  appetite;  it 
is  measured  by  whatever  he  thinks  would  fit  him  best  for  practice.  He 
does  not  put  on  his  pajamas  and  tuck  himself  in  bed  until  his  ’cello  has 
been  properly  put  away.  This  eagerness  has  had  its  reward.  He  is  the 
first  ’cello  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  before  a  grateful 
audience  gathers  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
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ALBERT  BERNARD 


VIOLA 

Almost  invariably  men  of  eminence  are  utterly  unlike  what 
^  their  profession  requires  they  should  be  in  your  imagination.  No 
chauffeur  has  ever  been  able  to  spot  a  lion  he  has  been  told  to  pick  up 
at  a  railway  station.  M.  Bernard  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  If  you  saw 
him  on  a  station  platform,  you  would  assume  that  he  was  a  talented 
musician.  He  has  the  bearing,  the  fingers,  and  the  eye  of  someone  who 
is  succeeding. 

M.  Albert  Bernard,  born  in  Paris  the  i  5th  of  November,  1 903,  is  a 
classicist.  In  spite  of  his  alertness,  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the  past, 
as  far  as  music  is  concerned.  He  is  always  dusting  off* old  music  scores, 
and  has  learned  to  play  the  viola  L amove ^  con  amove. 
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GASTON  DANIEL  BLADET 


FLUTE 

M  Gaston  Daniel  Bladet  is  the  artist  type  of  Frenchman.  He  was 
.  born  in  Bordeaux  the  8th  of  May,  1879.  father  was  the 
Barbizon  kind  of  architect,  who,  instead  of  playing  handball  when  he 
got  through  designing  a  rose  window,  retired  to  the  front  parlor  and 
played  the  piano  very  beautifully.  This  gave  M.  Bladet  a  running  start 
as  an  artist.  He  learned  the  flute. 

Chance  took  M.  Bladet  to  Algiers,  where  he  played  the  flute  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  impressed  themselves  vividly  on  his  mind  and  caused  a  rush  of 
ideas  which  seemed  to  him  inexpressible  on  the  flute.  Undaunted,  he 
und  ertook  painting,  and  ranks  among  the  many  post-N apoleonic  F rench 
painters  of  Moorish  scenes.  Why  shouldn’t  he  ? — the  Barbizon  idea  ran 
in  his  veins. 

The  World  War  interrupted  his  profession,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  others.  He  went  through  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1923,  when  he  first  came  to  this 
country. 
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GEORG  BOETTCHER 


HORN 

OBJECTIVE  music”  and  “subjective  music”:  I  wish  these  terms 
had  never  been  coined.  A  musician  is  said  to  have  an  inner  ear. 
To  get  any  harmonious  sound  out  of  a  brass  instrument  takes  endless 
training;  to  produce  music,  you  have  to  hear  the  note  before  it  is 
sounded. 

Mr.  Georg  Boettcher  has  a  Beethovenesque  bearing,  for  half  his 
life  is  subjective.  His  inner  self  is  continually  sandpapering  the  fingers 
of  his  imagination  to  find  the  perfect  combination  of  note  and  sound. 
But  this  does  not  harass  him;  he  is  calm  and  dignified  and  always  in¬ 
spires  confidence.  This  inner  genius  of  his  has  many  personalities.  When 
you  hear  “Oberon,”  that  is  Mr.  Boettcher.  When  you  hear  “Sieg¬ 
fried,”  that  is  also  Mr.  Boettcher. 

He  was  born  in  1885,  and  his  musical  prowess  owes  much  to  his 
many  years  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House.  He  came  to  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  in  1928. 
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MELVIN  HURD  BRYANT 


VIOLIN 

^QURITANISM 

tive:  it  has  the  quality  of  an  Italian  Primitive,  Mr.  Melvin  Hurd 
Bryant  was  born  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  March  28,  1895, 
good  old  New  England  stock.  That  both  his  parents  loved  music  was 
for  him  an  auspicious  start.  His  father  played  the  violin,  his  mother 
the  'cello.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  a  New  England  artist  as  austere, 
but  a  real  Puritan  can  surprise  you.  Like  Mr.  Bryant,  he  can  be  tender. 

Most  boys  of  twelve  want  to  be  bank  robbers,  policemen,  or  street¬ 
car  conductors.  In  his  old  age,  Mark  Twain  had  a  birthday  party 
given  him  by  his  contemporaries,  at  which  he  acknowledged  that  not 
only  he  but  they  too  had  failed  in  life,  since  they  had  not  achieved 
their  boyhood  ambitions. 

I  wish  Mr.  Bryant  could  have  been  there  to  “spike  his  guns,”  for  it 
was  his  childhood  dream  to  be  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
He  was  first  invited  to  play  with  it  in  1 9 1  8 — and  he  has  been  doing  so 
ever  since. 


,  when  brought  into  the  arts  well,  is  always  attrac- 
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RICHARD  BURGIN 


CONCERT  MASTER 

Ratiocination  is  Mr.  Burgin’s  long  suit;  he  holds  the  ace, 
^  king,  and  queen  of  trumps  which  he  plays  on  the  violin.  He  is 
the  concert  master. 

He  was  born  in  Warsaw  in  1892.  He  is  not  a  Pole,  however,  but  a 
Russian. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  soloist  before  a  glittering  and  critical 
Russian  audience.  By  them  he  was  considered  the  “boy  wonder”;  by 
himself,  the  “wondering  boy.”  As  he  grew  up  this  wondering  took 
the  form  of  thought.  This  power  to  grasp  things  intellectually  attracted 
his  teacher,  the  great  Joachim.  When  in  1 9 1  2  he  graduated  from  Leo¬ 
pold  Auer’s  famous  class  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  inevitably  the  con¬ 
cert  master  elect  in  whatever  orchestra  he  joined,  anywhere  in  Europe. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1920  as  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  He  is  still  there.  Front  row,  right  center.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
declares  trumps,  Mr.  Burgin  leads,  the  others  follow  suit. 
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ELFORD  CAUGHEY 


HARP 

^  ^Lford  Caughey  was  born  in  Bellevue,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
^L_L/  ber  the  i  st,  1 904.  His  father  and  mother  are  both  Pennsylvanians. 
He  was  brought  up  in  steep  slag  hills,  on  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburgh. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  to  his  delight,  he  was  allowed  to  have 
piano  lessons.  His  mother  used  to  take  him  in  to  Pittsburgh  from  Belle¬ 
vue,  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  the  symphony.  His  keen  ear  picked  out 
the  liquid  harp  and  his  bright  eye  caught  sight  of  the  shining  instru¬ 
ment.  That  is  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  learned  to  play  the  harp  beauti¬ 
fully.  His  father  was  worried.  When  would  he  ever  learn  to  make  a 
living?  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Elford  came  to  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory.  His  family  heard  of  his  success  with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
“The  trouble  is,'’  said  his  father,  “that  when  he  isn’t  playing  on  the 
harp  he  is  wasting  his  time  reading,”  About  1925  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  today  when  he  isn’t  playing  the  harp, 
he  can  be  found  deep  in  his  rare  books,  of  which  he  has  quite  a  col¬ 
lection.  Are  his  parents  proud  of  him?  Why,  of  course. 
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JEAN  MAR,CELINE  CAUHAPE 

VIOLA 


MJean  Marceline  Cauhape  is  an  American  citizen.  He  was  born 
.  in  Toulouse  January  the  1 6th,  1 902,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1925,  and  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  that  year. 

He  first  learned  to  play  the  violin.  Entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1921  as  a  student  of  the  viola.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory 
as  a  viola  player.  During  his  military  service  he  was  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tory,  so  he  had  only  one  year,  after  he  graduated,  in  the  Army. 

He  married  an  American  girl  in  1928.  They  have  one  child,  a  girl. 
His  wife  plays  the  piano  beautifully  and  as  their  daughter  has  already 
proved  to  have  talent,  it  is  written  on  the  wall  that  she  will  be  a  musician 
too.  His  life  has  been  too  well  balanced,  guided  by  his  talent,  to  be 
dramatic.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  wish  that  their  lives 
could  be  as  serene  as  his. 
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YVES  CHARDON 


VIOLONCELLO 

MYves  Chardon  was  born  at  Villier-sur-Marne  on  December  the 
.  27th,  1 902.  Six  years  after  he  was  born  he  took  his  first  lessons 
on  the  ’cello.  Fifteen  years  after  he  was  born,  there  was  nothing  to  do, 
on  the  part  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but  to  award  him  the  first  prize. 

After  the  Turks  and  the  Normans  and  the  Genoese  had  gotten  tired 
out  trying  to  destroy  Greek  civilization,  Athens,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
still  remained  a  pinnacle  of  culture,  where  music  and  table  manners 
were  sought  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Table  manners  no  longer  look 
to  Athens — but  they  still  give  music  lessons.  M.  Chardon,  after  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  soloist  throughout  France,  was  made  professor  at 
the  Athens  Conservatory.  How  they  got  him  out  of  that  conservatory 
into  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  I  don’t  know — but  ask  anybody 
who  knows,  or  come  and  see  for  yourself.  You’ll  find  him  playing 
there  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky’s  baton. 
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PAUL  CHERKASSKY 


VIOLIN 

WHEN  we  were  young,  and  curious  about  human  behavior,  one 
of  the  older  boys  said  that  it  was  undignified  to  smile  too  much 
or  to  appear  too  good-natured.  To  my  sorrow,  I  think  that  I  made 
that  a  rule  of  my  own.  Had  I  met  Mr.  Cherkassky  earlier,  he  might 
have  changed  my  mind  on  that  point. 

He  was  born  in  Odessa,  May  the  i  ith,  1891.  His  parents  were  not 
musicians,  but  still  music  was  a  tradition  in  his  family.  A  friend  of  his 
aunt  gave  him  violin  lessons.  The  music  in  his  blood  encouraged  his 
teachers,  but  did  not  encourage  him.  His  knife-like  mind  made  him 
want  to  be  a  surgeon,  and  this  ambition  he  never  relinquished  until  he 
graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  invited  to  be  the  concert  master  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in 
Wiborg.  From  there  he  was  called  to  Helsingfors  in  the  same  capacity. 
In  1923  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  where  he  has  been  a  fixture 
ever  since;  and  unless  Bostonians  decide  they  are  going  to  hate  music 
instead  of  love  it — it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  would  be  here  for  some  time. 
So  much  for  wanting  to  be  a  doctor! 
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CHARLES  LOUIS  DEANE 


VIOLA 

CHarles  Louis  Deane  comes  from  down-east  Yankee  parents  and  is 
himself  a  down-east  Yankee  from  Saco,  Maine.  We  think  of  a 
down-easter  as  a  hard-headed,  tight-fisted  chap,  dedicated  to  potatoes 
and  fish  and  to  tall  stories  about  moose;  but  truth  to  tell,  Maine  has 
also  given  birth  to  the  gentle,  the  thoughtful,  and  the  artistic. 

Maine  can  take  pride  in  Mr.  Deane,  who  plays  the  viola  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  viola  is  heavier  and  longer  than  the 
violin.  It  calls  for  strong  fingers.  It  has  to  be  relaxed  more  frequently. 
When  Mr.  Deane  is  through  practising,  he  does  not  throw  himself 
down  on  a  chaise  longue:  he  turns  to  his  painting  and  etching,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  fills  up  the  chinks  of  his  busy  day.  He  has  the  pleasant 
disposition  of  a  man  with  plenty  of  resources — not  to  mention  Mrs. 
Deane  and  their  three  children. 


RAPHAEL  DEL  SORDO 


VIOLIN 


RAphael  del  Sordo  was  born  in  Flumeri,  a  little  town  on  the  out- 
^  skirts  of  Naples,  October  the  loth,  1895.  third  year,  his 

parents  were  caught  up  in  one  of  the  great  waves  of  immigration.  So 
del  Sordo  grew  up  in  “Little  Italy”  where  conglomerate  dialects  plus 
American  slang  create  an  amazing  jargon.  Yet  the  thing  that  strikes 
you  first,  on  meeting  him,  is  his  extremely  good  English  and  his  pleas¬ 
ant  cultivated  voice. 

Musically  his  beginnings  were  rather  elementary — he  began  with 
the  mandolin.  But  he  became  a  remarkable  violinist,  and  a  thoroughly 
grounded  musician,  able  to  arrange  music  himself.  Rejoined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  in  1920.  You  have  to  have  indomitable  spirit  to  achieve 
what  he  has  in  this  world. 
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JEAN  DEVERGIE 

OBOE 


M. 


Devergie  has  the  pallid  look  and  high  forehead  of  a  thoughtful 
person.  But  his  dancing  black  eyes  reveal  a  man  of  lightning 

actions. 

Born  in  Marseilles  the  23  rd  of  July,  1900,  he  started  piano  lessons 
at  the  age  of  six.  They  lasted  six  months.  When  he  got  through  school, 
at  seventeen,  he  decided  to  be  a  musician.  Entering  the  Marseilles 
Conservatory  as  a  student  of  the  oboe — generally  recognized  to  be  the 
most  difficult  of  instruments — he  graduated  with  first  prize  in  one  year. 
I  think  this  is  a  high-water  mark  in  quick  learning.  He  went  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  strange  city  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  No  money 
and  no  friends.  But  at  twelve  o’clock  M.  Devergie  had  a  job  playing 
the  oboe.  This  being  settled,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory.  After 
taking  his  first  prize  there,  he  became  substitute  first  oboe  at  the  Opera, 
a  position  which  he  relinquished  after  five  years  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1925. 
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SAMUEL  DIAMOND 

VIOLIN 

Mr.  Samuel  Diamond  was  born  in  Boston,  July  the  2ist,  1893, 
of  American  parents  who  hailed  from  Kovno,  Lithuania.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  began  to  take  violin  lessons  from  his  uncle. 

Before  1918,  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  was  con¬ 
cert  master  for  Victor  Herbert  and  traveled  everywhere  with  his  orches¬ 
tra.  Victor  Herbert  was  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  friendly  person.  Those 
were  gold-star  days,  extremely  valuable  in  Mr.  Diamond’s  musical  de¬ 
velopment.  Plenty  of  practice  and  very  little  theory. 
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E.  J.  H.  DROEGHMANS 
VIOLONCELLO 


i 


“^AIS,  do,  do,”  and  “fais,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.”  Yes,  Mr.  Emil 
^  Josef  Hippolyte  Droeghmans,  who  was  born  at  Liege  the  27th  of 
July,  1884,  was  sung  to  sleep  by  his  mother  with  “fais,  do,  do,”  and 
kept  awake  with  ‘‘do,  re,  mi.”  That  is  why,  when  he  went  to  the  Royal 
Conservatory  at  Liege,  he  won  the  first  prize,  and  why  he  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  And  later  became  a  soloist  in  the 
Concerts  Colonne  of  Paris,  the  Grand  Cercle  d' Aix-les-Bains  and  the 
Opera  of  Nice. 

His  mother  was  a  remarkable  pianist,  and,  unlike  the  mothers  of 
today,  had  perfect  confidence  that  everyone  should  be  brought  up  to  be 
a  musician.  “How  could  there  be  any  other  profession?”  His  father  was 
not  a  musician,  but,  unlike  many  fathers  of  today,  or  yesterday,  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  wife’s  opinion.  So  the  careers  of  Emil  and  his 
brother  were  decided  without  the  least  misgivings. 

The  War  made  the  usual  unpleasant  interruption  in  his  musical 
career.  His  skill  as  a  ’cellist  did  not  interest  the  War  Ministry.  They 
took  his  ’cello  away  from  him  and  handed  him  a  pick  and  shovel,  and 
he  picked  and  shoveled.  He  began  the  ’cello  at  eight  years  of  age,  so  it 
was  a  very  serious  thing  to  him  when  twenty  men  dropped  a  beam  on 
his  hand.  His  hand  is  all  right  now — ask  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  He  has 
been  in  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1927. 
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GASTON  DUFRESNE 

DOUBLE-BASS 


ORN  in  Lille,  France,  the  9th  of  September,  1898,  M.  Gaston 
Dufresne  is  now  an  American  citizen.  Dapper  and  precise,  with 
the  hard-riding  look  of  a  gentleman  jockey,  he  nevertheless  plays  the 
double-bass  with  romance.  He  is  an  enthusiast  about  all  the  arts,  but 
finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  theater — especially  if  the  play  happens 
to  be  a  long,  hard,  miserable  tragedy. 

He  played  the  cornet  first,  then  the  trumpet;  and  now  he  is  one  of 
the  skillful  bass  players.  He  has  tried  to  write  music  but  does  not  think 
he  did  very  well.  The  Boston  Symphony  beckoned  him  to  this  country 
in  1927. 
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DANIEL  EISLER 

VIOLIN 

Mr.  Daniel  Eisler  came  to  this  country  on  the  wings  of  his  talent. 

.  Born  in  Poltava,  Russia,  March  the  19th,  1887,  the  first  great 
happiness  of  his  life  was  when  Mr.  Safonoff,  the  director,  gave  him  a 
scholarship  permitting  him  to  study  under  Professor  Grimaly  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  After  his  graduation  he  played  in  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky’s  orchestra,  and  then  for  ten  years  was  first  violinist  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Grand  Opera  Orchestra.  A  second  happy  stroke  occurred  in 
1925,  when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony.  He  is  now  an 
American  citizen,  proud  owner  of  a  tidy  little  farm  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 
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GASTON  JACOB  ELCUS 
VIOLIN 

IF  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  had  described  Mr.  Elcus,  he  would  have 
said  he  was  a  bald-headed  man.  But  that  is  not  enough — he  is  cut 
from  the  cloth  of  great  violinists. 

Mr.  Elcus  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 884.  He  was  a  student  of  Brun — 
in  his  time,  a  student  under  Massart — the  erstwhile  pupil  of  Kreutzer, 
the  early  1 9th  Century  virtuoso  for  whom  Beethoven  named  his  famous 
sonata.  These  are  not  just  music  lessons — they  are  a  heritage.  No  won¬ 
der  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  after  playing  in  the 
Concerts  Colonne  was  for  thirteen  years  concert  master  of  the  Opera 
Comique  and  soloist  in  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  and  those  of  the  Societe 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  He  is  an  '‘"‘Ojfficter  de  U Instruction  Pub- 
iique,''  He  has  been  in  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1926. 
“Elementary,  my  dear  Watson.” 
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HENRI  ANTONIE  ERKELENS 


VIOLIN 


"^HE  Hague  is  where  Henri  Antonie  Erkelens  was  born  in  1894, 

_  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  brought  up.  An  uncle  of  his,  a  very 
fine  craftsman  and  a  very  poor  violinist,  felt  that  as  an  uncle  he  ought 
to  contribute  something  toward  the  boy’s  happiness.  So  he  gave  him 
violin  lessons.  This  was  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

Six  months  later,  his  uncle,  father,  and  mother  had  a  long  talk.  Re¬ 
sult:  they  applied  for  a  scholarship  for  him  at  the  Royal  Conservatory. 
Little  Erkelens  stood  up  before  the  great  teacher,  who  was  amazed: 
he  had  never  seen  a  child  hold  a  violin  so  badly.  But  he  had  a  good  ear, 
and  he  was  admitted.  The  cross  old  teacher  could  not  understand  his 
lack  of  knowledge.  Later  it  was  understood  that  another  boy  of  the 
same  name  should  have  received  the  scholarship;  little  Erkelens  would 
have  to  leave.  His  cross  old  teacher  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him* 
back. 

A  successful  graduate,  he  served  his  year’s  term  in  the  Dutch  regi¬ 
ment  known  as  the  “Dirty  Fourth.”  The  next  year  he  went  to  Java, 
where  he  stayed  for  seven  years,  to  play  in  the  Dutch  Club.  Everyone 
in  Java  wanted  music  lessons.  Mr.  Erkelens  undertook  to  give  them. 
Those  were  busy  days.  Malays,  Hindus,  and  Chinese,  all  had  to  have 
their  lessons,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night.  These  stu¬ 
dents  were  rich.  Business  was  good.  He  sent  for  his  mother.  He  rented 
a  palace  and  kept  house. 

He  is  now  keeping  house  in  Sharon,  Massachusetts.  That  is,  his  wife 
is,  while  he  plays  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  misses  the 
orchestration  of  the  Javanese  insects  in  the  evening — but  he  loves 
Sharon.  He  is  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  has  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
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ENRICO  FABRIZIO 
VIOLONCELLO 

Mr.  Enrico  Fabrizio  was  born  in  Boston,  the  8th  of  May,  1892. 

.  He  was  brought  up  in  an  environment  that,  according  to  the 
New  Yorker^  rich  old  ladies  and  Pekinese  dogs  know  nothing  about. 
This  atmosphere,  however,  is  not  benighting;  it  is  merely  a  group  of 
the  benighted — it  is  the  school  of  the  bald  truth,  of  which  Art  is  its 
greatest  mouthpiece. 

Mr.  Fabrizio  has  been  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1918.  He 
is  Italian;  he  is  a  throwback  to  the  hearing  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
has  been  attuned  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  among  the  silver  olive 
trees  of  Italy. 
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PAUL  L.  FEDOROVSKY 

VIOLIN 


popular  European  soloist,  Mr.  Paul  L.  Fedorovsky,  was  born 
_  in  the  town  of  Saratov,  Russia,  on  the  i  ith  of  July,  1890. 

His  early  life  was  not  the  usual  artist’s  struggle,  for  his  grandfather, 
pleased  to  find  that  he  might  be  a  musician,  helped  him  in  every  way 
to  learn  the  violin,  principally  under  Professor  O.  Sevcik  in  Vienna. 
He  was  a  successful  student — a  prize  winner.  Art  in  general  has  not 
failed  to  attract  his  sensitive  mind.  He  is  fascinated  by  painting  and 
senses  a  relationship  between  music  and  color. 

He  has  a  Russian  wife,  the  famous  singer  known  to  the  public  as 
Madame  Averino — the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicolas  Avierino.  (She  drops 
the  first  ‘h.’’)  They  have  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Irene.  They  did 
not  come  to  America  until  1925.  The  intervening  years  were  danger¬ 
ously  spent  in  escaping  the  Revolution  by  way  of  the  Orient — Siberia — 
China. 

Most  of  Mr.  Fedorovsky ’s  orchestral  playing  has  been  confined  to 
the  Boston  Symphony.  He  is  glad  to  be  alive  and  under  so  great  a  con¬ 
ductor. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


SUMMER  CONDUCrOR 

ARthur  Fiedler  is  the  Fiedler  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  and  the 
.  Boston  Pops.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  December  the  1 7th,  1 894, 
the  son  of  an  Austrian,  one  of  the  original  violinists  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

In  spite  of  shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic,  he  attended 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  Besides  this,  his  father,  wishing  to  assure  him 
a  musical  education,  gave  him  both  violin  and  piano  lessons. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Fiedler  was  fifteen  years  old  that  a  little  bird 
told  him  to  be  a  musician.  Living  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  he  passed  the 
difficult  admission  examinations  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Before  he  had 
time  to  graduate.  Ambassador  Gerard  advised  him  to  go  home;  the 
War  situation  had  become  too  difficult. 

In  1915  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  Although  Mr.  Fiedler 
can  play  a  hatful  of  instruments,  he  thought  of  himself  as  a  conductor, 
and  now  organized  a  chamber  orchestra — the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  the 
success  of  which  encouraged  him  to  initiate  the  outdoor  Esplanade 
Concerts.  He  had  also  been  pinch-hitting  for  the  Pops,  which  he  has 
conducted  regularly  since  1930. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  were  not  just  a  matter  of  pressing  a  button. 
Started  on  a  shoe-string,  carried  through  by  faith,  self-sacrifice,  and 
hard  work,  they  represent  one  of  the  important  musical  achievements 
of  this  country,  for  which  he  is  solely  responsible. 
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BERNARD  FIEDLER 


VIOLIN 


'^HERE  are  some  people  who  are  not  obviously  enigmatical,  but 
-  who  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  friendly  manner  and  cordial 
bearing,  will  always  remain  a  secret  to  the  biographer.  Mr.  Bernard 
Fiedler  is  just  such  an  animated  sphinx. 

He  was  born  at  Sambor,  Poland,  in  1883,  of  a  family  whose  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  span  of  life  seems  to  be  music.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
play  the  violin  when  he  was  very  little,  for  his  father  thought  that,  as  he 
could  only  creep,  he  might  lean  on  his  instrument  and  damage  it.  But 
as  soon  as  he  could  stand  up,  his  father  gave  him  lessons,  and  when  his 
fingers  grew  stronger.  Professor  Wolfstal.  This  instruction  made  him  a 
very  accomplished  musician,  but  you  know  how  families  are — his 
brother  took  him  in  tow  and  gave  him,  as  Rubens  said,  “those  finishing 
touches  that  indicate  the  master.” 

The  softness  and  sleepiness  of  a  cat  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its 
strength  and  swiftness.  Mr.  Fiedler’s  soft  fingers  are  another  such  para¬ 
dox.  For  thirty-four  years  they  have  been  darting  over  the  finger-board 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Congenial  and  pleasant  as  he  is,  I 
don’t  know  what  he  thinks  about. 
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GEORGES  FOUREL 

VIOLA 

Down  the  shady  lane  that  divides  Commonwealth  Avenue  strolls, 
bareheaded,  the  peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra — M.  Fourel,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1892. 

Henry  James’s  indirect  and  involved  sentences  are  what  mark  him  as 
a  brilliant  writer.  In  the  creating  of  a  work  of  art,  what  is  left  undone 
is  as  important  as  that  which  is  done.  It  is  the  apparently  untouched 
passages  in  painting  and  writing  that  reveal.  The  shadows  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  are  as  clarifying  as  his  high  lights. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  the  most  mysterious  medium  of  expression, 
and  to  play  the  obscure  viola  with  such  mystic  charm  as  M.  Fourel 
requires  the  clear-thinking,  comprehending  mind  of  an  Aristotle. 
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IRVING  FRANKEL 

DOUBLE-BASS 

Mr.  Irving  Frankel  is  a  tall  man  with  a  rather  cynical  smile.  His 
.  parents  are  both  Austrian;  they  welcomed  him  into  this  world 
the  3  I  St  of  December,  1 897.  But  since  then  both  generations  have  be¬ 
come  American  citizens. 

When  Frankel  came  to  this  country  in  1 9 1  2,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  already  thoroughly  grounded  in  music.  Unlike  most  instrumental¬ 
ists,  he  sometimes  lays  down  his  instrument — or  I  had  better  say,  stands 
it  in  the  corner — and  satisfies  a  whim  by  writing  music  himself.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  recreation  only.  I  merely  mention  it  to  help  look  into 
his  mind.  In  1 9 1 9  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  where  he  sits  on  a 
high  stool  against  the  wall. 
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WILLIAM  CARL  GEBHARDT 


FRENCH  HORN 


rir^HE  parents  of  William  Carl  Gebhardt  left  New  York  City  and 
_  came  to  live  in  Boston  shortly  before  he  was  born.  So  William  Carl 
Gebhardt  became  a  Bostonian,  December  the  5th,  1884.  But  his  grand¬ 
parents  remained  behind  in  Manhattan. 

At  school  he  learned  the  usual  A  B  C’s,  but  during  recess  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  the  knack  of  making  a  quasi-musical  note  on  a  bugle. 
This  was  the  envy  of  all  the  boys,  if  not  of  the  neighbors.  Hoping  to 
distract  his  attention  from  this  torturous  instrument,  his  father,  who  was 
a  musician,  undertook  to  teach  his  son  to  play  the  violin.  The  results 
were  not  very  sensational  for  a  ten-year-old.  Meanwhile  his  grand¬ 
mother,  in  New  York,  had  a  paying  guest,  a  horn  player  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  It  appears  that  the  guest  left  the  house  rather  suddenly 
to  return  to  Germany,  and  neglected  to  pay.  By  way  of  apology,  he  left 
his  horn  behind  him  in  his  room.  The  grandmother  thought  it  was  a 
bugle,  and  no  matter  how  hard  she  blew  she  could  not  make  a  sound. 
The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  send  it  to  William. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  horn  in  Boston  was  the  turning  point. 
William  and  his  father  both  agreed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  en¬ 
joy  this  beautiful  present  and  that  was  to  take  lessons.  Mr.  Albert 
Hackebarth  was  enlisted,  and  William  found  himself  “expressing 
something,”  to  his  father’s  and  to  his  neighbors’  delight.  He  played  so 
well  that  eventually  he  was  able  to  get  married.  The  Boston  Symphony 
enlisted  him  in  1907. 
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SIEGFRIED  W.  GERHARDT 


VIOLA 

Mr.  Siegfried  W.  Gerhardt,  the  son  of  a  former  veteran  of  the 
.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  became  a  member  in  his  own 

right. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  the  24th  of  July,  1891.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  his  father  gave  him  his  first  lessons  on  the  piano.  After  a 
year  of  study,  he  was  put  under  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  with  whom  he  stayed 
until  he  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Result:  a  scholarship 
student  and  a  pupil  of  Loeffler.  At  twenty-nine,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

He  is  big  and  strong  and  silent  and  kind.  You  know  where  you  are 
when  you  are  talking  with  him.  When  he  isn’t  playing  the  viola  he 
would  be  ruining  his  hands  pulling  up  trees  and  digging  gardens,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  has  the  kind  of  hands  you  cannot  ruin.  “In  my  opinion,” 
as  the  lawyers  say  when  stating  a  fact,  “Mr.  Gerhardt  is  a  regular  guy.” 
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FERNAND  GILLET 


OBOE 

He  is  at  home  and  at  ease  anywhere;  but  there  is  something  about 
M.  Fernand  Gillet  that  leaves  you  wondering  if  he  really  likes 
being  away.  His  parents  were  both  French  and  both  musical,  his  father 
being  well  known  as  a  composer  and  ’cellist.  Despite  his  French  origin, 
he  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  air  which  unquestionably  comes  from  having 
been  brought  up  in  an  English  school.  In  the  World  War  he  served  for 
four  and  a  half  years  as  an  aviator. 

He  is  reticent,  and  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very  often  oblique. 
When  he  was  asked  what  instrument  he  thought  the  best,  he  replied, 
“A  great  artist.”  His  uncle  was  the  teacher  of  the  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and,  although  young  Gillet  had  started  off  as  a  pianist, 
the  opportunity  of  learning  the  oboe  at  the  Conservatory  presented 
itself — and  his  destiny  was  settled. 

He  was  one  of  the  new  members  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1925.  The  climate  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  for  he  married  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  a  pianist,  in  1932.  This  laconic  gentleman  can  say  more  on 
his  wordless  instrument  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  ever  dreamed  of 
saying  in  good  American. 
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HENRI  GIRARD 


DOUBLE-BASS 

Race  characteristics  are  not  more  definite  than  those  of  a  pro- 
^  fession.  Sailors  are  far-sighted,  etc.  I  heard  some  prize-fighters 
discussing  one  of  their  colleagues.  He  was  very  strong  and  skillful  but 
was  condemned  as  hopeless.  His  arms  were  too  short.  In  the  bass  viol, 
as  in  the  viola,  pathos  is  dominant.  It  is  not  recognized.  Humility  is  a 
characteristic. 

The  modest  M.  Henri  Girard  was  born  not  far  outside  of  Paris,  in  a 
town  called  Montlhery,  in  1888.  His  father  was  a  musician.  He  had  a 
brother  who  was  also  a  musician.  A  family  of  music  lovers  and  music 
givers.  Mr.  Girard  plays  the  'cello,  but  unlike  most  double-bass  play¬ 
ers,  the  double-bass  was  the  first  instrument  he  learned,  and  always  the 
instrument  of  his  profession. 

Although  he  plays  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  wigs  and  grease-paint 
have  no  part,  he  loves  theaters.  In  fact,  one  of  his  two  daughters  may 
become  a  ballet  dancer.  This  is  a  delight.  The  glamour  of  the  stage  runs 
in  his  veins.  This  romantic  man  is  perfectly  happy  when  the  deep  tones 
of  his  instrument  enhance  the  emotional  quality  of  another  idea. 

The  seven  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  fighting.  After  the  War 
was  over,  in  1 920,  he  came  to  this  country.  He  joined  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  got  married,  is  the  father  of  two  Bostonians. 
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LEON  GORODETZKY 

VIOLIN 


IF  Haroun-al- Rashid  were  alive  today  and  choosing  musicians  with 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  they  would  see  “eye  to  eye”  about  Mr.  Leon 
Gorodetzky.  He  is  what  you  expect  a  Russian  violinist  to  be — forceful, 
and  temperamental. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  June  the  1 4th,  1892,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  father  and  mother,  both  Russian,  when  he  was  four  years  old. 
He  started  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  seven.  At  twelve,  he  entered 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  His  obvious  talent  as  a  child  assured 
him  the  best  teaching  from  the  best  teachers,  both  here  and  in  Europe. 
He  did  not  join  the  Boston  Symphony  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  but  long  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  a  soloist. 
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HARRY  F.  GROVER 

VIOLA 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Grover  has  played  the  viola  in  the  Symphony 
.  Orchestra  since  1899.  He  was  born  in  Brockton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  June  the  30th,  1881.  His  father  came  from  Portland,  Maine;  his 
mother  from  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  He  was  brought  up  in  his 
mother’s  home  town.  There  must  be  something  about  the  air  in  Bridge- 
water  that  I  have  never  noticed,  because  neither  of  Mr.  Grover’s  pa¬ 
rents  were  in  the  least  musical. 

He  first  learned  to  play  the  violin,  but  soon  changed  to  the  viola, 
which  he  has  continued  to  play  with  success  ever  since.  He  is  a  natural 
musician,  and  when  he  was  younger,  he  used  to  compose,  sometimes, 
but  his  modesty  has  relegated  these  efforts  to  the  wastebasket. 
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ROBERT  A.  GUNDERSEN 

VIOLIN 


IN  “Going  to  Jerusalem”  or  “The  Game  of  Musical  Chairs”  every¬ 
one  sits  down  after  the  music  stops.  In  the  orchestra,  everyone  sits 
down  before  the  music  begins. 

To  Mr.  Robert  A.  Gundersen,  the  seating  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  meant  a  steady  progression.  Beginning  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  the  back  row  of  the  second  violins,  he  is  now  within  one 
of  having  to  duck  the  conductor’s  baton  in  the  livelier  passages. 

Most  people  think  in  terms  of  whale  oil  when  they  think  of  New 
Bedford,  but  Mr.  Gundersen  was  born  there  in  1895. 
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EINAR  HANSEN 


VIOLIN 

JOHN  Bull  personifies  England,  Uncle  Sam  the  United  States.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  type  that  fairly  represents  a  race.  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  satisfied  the  American  audience  as  being  a  typical  English¬ 
man.  But  it  never  occurred  to  an  American  audience  that  Pinkerton  in 
Madame  Butterfly  might  be  taken  for  a  typical  American.  Shakespeare 
may  have  thought  Hamlet  was  a  typical  Dane.  Personally,  I  don't  think 
he  did.  Danes  usually  have  more  power  of  decision. 

Mr.  Einar  Hansen  is  as  fair  a  representative  of  the  Danish  race  as  you 
could  find.  He  has  the  humor,  the  sadness,  and  the  profundity  of  his 
people.  He  was  evidently  born  to  be  a  violinist.  His  nimble  and  vice- 
like  fingers  rivet  down  the  strings,  with  perfect  timing,  perfect  plac¬ 
ing.  He  has  a  pet,  an  ancient  viol,  or  quinton,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
blessed  with  five  strings  instead  of  four.  There  is  nothing  lovelier  than 
to  hear  him  play  some  melancholy  melody  to  himself  on  this  instru¬ 
ment. 

He  has  been  a  first  violin  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1926. 
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LUCIEN  EUGENE  HANSOTTE 

TROMBONE 

I  THINK  that  Mr.  Lucien  Hansotte  is  a  Swiss.  He  was  born  in  Liege, 
Belgium.  His  father  was  a  Belgian,  his  mother  French.  I  think  he 
is  a  Swiss,  however,  for  he  was  brought  up  in  Switzerland  and  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  that  country. 

His  father  was  a  well-known  player  of  the  French  horn,  but  what  is 
a  little  coil  of  brass  to  a  child  brought  up  under  the  towering  robin’s- 
egg  blue  glaciers.  It  was  the  clarion  sound  of  the  slide  trombone  echo¬ 
ing  among  the  mountains  that  thrilled  him.  He  had  the  ear,  the  reach, 
and  the  sense  of  grandeur  necessary  to  make  this  his  instrument.  He 
has  played  the  world  over. 

In  1923  he  married  a  French  girl.  In  1925  he  came  to  this  country 
and  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  They  have  two  children  who  may 
also  be  musicians. 
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GEORGE  NORWOOD  HUMPHREY 


VIOLA 


“  A  LL  aboard  for  Natchez,  Cairo,  and  St.  Louis!”  Yes,  his  family 
were  railroad  people;  for  a  time  he  was  a  brakeman  himself.  He 
didn’t  mind  the  cinders;  it  was  the  monotony.  If  you  are  a  musician 
and  a  railroad  man,  the  rhythm  in  the  click  of  the  rails  can  seem  pretty 
ironical. 

Mr.  George  Norwood  Humphrey  is  from  Ohio.  He  was  born  in 
1 904.  He  graduated  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  with  honors. 
Railroad  time  instead  of  4/4  time  a  while  after  that.  Nevertheless,  the 
day  came  when  Mr.  Humphrey  rode  as  a  passenger  to  join  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Orchestra,  and  since  1934  he  has  been  in  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony. 
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RENE  AUGUST  JACOB 


M. 


VIOLA 

Rene  August  Jacob  is  a  big  Frenchman,  who  radiates  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  nature.  As  he  swings  down  the  street,  he  seems 
to  be  smiling  to  himself.  Not  only  does  he  look  cheerful;  he  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  contradiction  of  the  slogan  “What  you  don’t  know,  wont  hurt  you.” 
For  he  knows  a  great  deal. 

He  plays  the  viola  in  the  Orchestra,  but  the  violin  has  also  been  a  be¬ 
loved  instrument  of  his  ever  since  he  was  six  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  April  the  29th,  1 894.  Whether  as  a  child  he  was  happy,  I  don’t 
know.  But  he  served  five  years  in  the  World  War,  and  is  still  smiling. 
He  plays  with  an  amiable  vigor  that  is  refreshing. 
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LUDWIG  ALEXANDER  JUHT 

DOUBLE-BASS 


IF  Emperor  Frederick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  were  still  alive,  Mr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Alexander  Juht  would  not  be  playing  the  double-bass  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  the  Emperor 
combed  the  earth  to  find  for  his  famous  Potsdam  Guards.  But  the 
Emperor  has  been  dead  for  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  so 
now  Mr.  Juht  can  play  the  bass  viol  in  peace.  The  double-bass  is  a 
bagatelle  to  him.  He  can  play  anything  on  it.  In  fact,  he  played  so  well 
that  he  was  recognized  as  a  prominent  European  soloist  before  he  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1934. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Estonia,  where  Ludwig  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1 894.  Juht's  musical  gifts  have  kept  him  more  than  busy, 
teaching  as  well  as  playing  in  the  great  orchestras  of  Northern  Europe. 
He  is  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind,  and,  being  a  great  artist,  his  per¬ 
formance  is  infused  with  these  qualities. 
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NICHOLAS  KASSMAN 


VIOLIN 

MOSCOW  was  the  home  town  of  Nicholas  Kassman.  The  ac- 
.  cordion  was  the  first  musical  instrument  that  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  But  his  family  couldn’t  stand  the  noise;  they  compromised 
with  a  piano,  which  he  learned  to  play  with  ability.  Then  the  violin 
called — and  with  it  he  immediately  showed  his  true  genius.  He  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  in  Auer’s  famous  class  at  the  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
and  graduated  with  Heifetz  and  other  distinguished  musicians. 

In  1914  he  married  a  violinist.  They  had  three  children — a  boy, 
Eugene,  and  two  girls,  Elly  and  Vera.  Mr.  Kassman’s  life  has  been 
shadowed  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  but  he  keeps  house  with  his  children 
in  Boston.  And  it  is  comforting  to  realize  that  Elly  is  already  a  concert 
pianist. 
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CLARENCE  KNUDSON 


VIOLIN 

Mr.  Clarence  F.  Knudson  is  a  Scandinavian  as  his  name  suggests. 

.  His  father  hailed  from  Norway,  but  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  April  the  6th,  1903.  His  mother  came  from 
Sweden.  Knudson,  the  younger,  is  taken  for  a  Yankee  with  the  far- 
seeing  look  of  a  seafaring  race  in  his  blue  eyes. 

He  was  brought  up  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  It  was  no  accident 
that  he  became  a  violinist.  His  father,  an  amateur  flutist,  helped  him, 
urged  him  to  be  one.  He  had  a  violin  teacher  when  most  small  fry  are 
thumbing  marbles. 

He  emerged  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  with  honors  and 
on  the  first  bound  found  a  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1920. 
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ALFRED  KRIPS 

VIOLIN 

A  LTHOUGH  his  parents  are  Austrian,  Mr.  Alfred  Krips  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Berlin.  His  violin  teacher  was  the 
former  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  master  Willy  Hess.  An 
emotional  person  by  nature,  Mr.  Krips  has  the  serenity  of  a  man  who 
has  learned  to  take  his  place  among  his  fellow  workers. 

Years  of  experience  as  an  orchestral  musician  have  fitted  him  for  the 
best.  During  his  service  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  he  played  under 
Blech,  Furtwangler,  Kleiber,  Klemperer,  Richard  Strauss,  and  Bruno 
Walter.  In  1934,  the  call  came  and  he  left  Berlin  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony. 
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MAX  O.  KUNZE 


DOUBLE-BASS 

IN  1893  Ziegfeld  made  his  debut  as  an  impresario  by  bringing 
Sandow  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  At  that  time,  Max  was  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  and  playing  the  double-bass  in  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow’s 
orchestra  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Max  O.  Kunze  was  born  February  the  i  ith,  i  874,  in  Dresden, 
where  he  was  brought  up  and  attended  a  high  school  that  organized  a 
band.  Max  had  always  had  a  chance  to  fool  with  a  bass  viol,  for  his 
father  played  it.  He  was  the  obvious  candidate.  This  was  lots  of  fun. 
So  much  so,  that  when  school  was  over  he  entered  the  Dresden  Royal 
Conservatory  as  a  student  of  that  instrument. 

Flo  Ziegfeld  did  not  want  to  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  with 
the  mighty  Sandow  he  brought  from  Hamburg  von  Billow’s  mighty 
orchestra. 

The  World’s  Fair  gave  the  Pittsburgh  millionaires  a  thirst  for  cul¬ 
ture.  They  organized  an  orchestra  in  which  Mr.  Kunze  played  their 
first  season.  Dr.  Emil  Paur,  then  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kunze,  who  immediately  came  to  Boston  for  his  audi¬ 
tion.  When  it  was  over,  he  was  told  to  come  right  downstairs. 

“But  I  have  to  go  back  to  Pittsburgh  for  my  things — ” 

“There  is  no  time,”  said  Mr.  Paur. 

Mr.  Kunze  was  promoted  to  first  double-bass  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  when  Max  Fiedler  was  its  conductor. 
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MARCEL  LAFOSSE 

TRUMPET 

Both  the  father  and  mother  of  Jean  Marcel  Lafosse  were  musi- 
'  clans.  His  father  played  the  trumpet;  his  mother  gave  him  piano 
lessons.  But  the  trumpet,  being  louder,  bit  into  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness:  he  has  always  been  a  trumpeter. 

He  was  born  in  1894  in  Marly-le-Roi,  where  he  was  brought  up. 
Married  after  five  years’  service  for  his  country  in  the  great  war,  he 
topped  this  good  fortune  with  another  in  1926  when  he  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony. 
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JACOBUS  CORNELIS  LANGENDOEN 

VIOLONCELLO 


ALTHOUGH  Jacobus  Cornelis  Langendoen  was  a  Dutchman, 
XjA  born  at  The  Hague,  February  the  3rd,  1890,  and  is  now  an 
American  citizen — he  might  almost  be  called  a  Boer.  He  was  brought 
up  in  Capetown. 

As  a  boy  he  made  musical  instruments  out  of  any  kind  of  box  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  about  music.  A  soap  box  with  a  broomstick  at¬ 
tached  to  it  and  two  strings  made  of  yarn  decided  his  future.  A  bass 
player  in  a  German  street  band  acquainted  him  with  the  use  of  rosin. 
He  performed  school  songs  for  visitors,  his  little  sister  singing  the 
melody,  he  singing  the  second  voice  and  playing  an  accompaniment 
on  his  “instrument.” 

One  day  he  was  invited  to  hear  the  famous  ’cellist,  Gerardi,  and  in 
hearing  him  found  his  own  instrument. 

He  was  now  sixteen.  After  one  and  a  half  years’  study  in  Capetown, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Holland.  During  the  War  he 
was  solo  ’cellist  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  The  Hague  and  later  of  the  Kur- 
haus  at  Scheveningen.  For  seven  years  he  has  been  first  ’cellist  of  the 
Pops.  He  also  writes  music.  “Variations  on  a  Dutch  Theme”  has  been 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  and  some 
of  his  other  works  have  been  heard  at  the  Pops.  He  came  to  America 
in  1920  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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MARCEL  LOUIS  LANNOYE 

HORN 


^HE  affable  M.  Lannoye  was  born  in  Nieuport,  Belgium,  March, 
-  1898.  He  is  a  bright,  clear  thinker,  but  you  do  not  realize  how 
profound  until  you  hear  him  “wind  his  horn.”  Then  you  understand 
that  his  inner  ear  listens  way  down  into  the  depths  of  beauty.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  his  playing  has  dragged  him  all  over  Northern  Europe.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1925. 
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NORBERT  RENE  LAUGA 

VIOLIN 


M. 


Norbert  Rene  Lauga  was  born  at  Aix-les-Bains,  September 
the  22nd,  1905.  His  father  was  a  trombone  player  in  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  His  mother  was  an  amateur 
pianist. 

M.  Lauga  has  the  quiet  charm  of  a  man  who  began  the  study  of  his 
career  pleasantly,  and  completed  his  education  with  success.  His  first 
lessons  were  from  M.  Cheddcol  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Later  he  graduated 
from  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  for 
the  term  of  his  military  service,  which  in  no  way  seemed  to  interrupt 
his  musical  career. 

He  is  tall,  energetic,  and  serious,  but  quick  to  see  the  humor  of  any 
situation.  You  feel  in  his  presence  that  he  is  someone  with  very  few 
misgivings.  Pie  has  been  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1928  and 
looks  forward  to  being  an  American  citizen. 
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GEORGES  LAURENT 


FLUrE 

IN  1886  Pan  came  to  Paris  to  play  the  flute.  His  name  was  Georges 
Laurent. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  started  his  flute  lessons  with  M.  Phillipe 
Gaubert,  which  continued  until  his  fifteenth  year.  He  then  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  graduating  at  eighteen  with  first  prize  and  thor¬ 
oughly  establishing  his  talent  as  a  flute  player  in  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  under  Andre  Messager. 

Three  years  after  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  1921,  he 
founded  the  Boston  Flute  Players  Club.  Everyone  who  knows  of  these 
recitals  is  only  too  delighted  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  one  of  those  hor¬ 
ribly  uncomfortable  gilt  chairs  just  to  hear  M.  Laurent  tap  the  Past 
with  the  clear  beauty  of  his  playing. 

When  he  plays,  his  soul  has  reentered  a  sylvan  world;  when  he 
touches  his  flute  to  his  lips,  it  is  a  flash  out  of  the  blue. 
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ABDON  F.  LAUS 


BASSOON 

MAbdon  F.  Laus  is  the  only  child  of  French  parents.  He  was  born 
.  in  Algiers,  April  the  i  oth,  1888,  where  his  father  played  in  the 
Orchestra  at  the  time.  Soon  brought  back  to  Paris,  he  spent  his  child¬ 
hood  there. 

He  learned  to  play  the  clarinet  first,  then  the  saxophone.  He  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  instrument  until  he  mastered  the  bassoon,  the 
qualities  of  which,  obviously,  are  a  perfect  counterpart  of  his  person- 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1914  and  was  here  only  four  months 
when  he  rushed  back  and  presented  himself  as  a  soldier  to  the  French 
Government.  They  were  not  very  pleased;  they  thought  he  was  too 
fat.  He  couldn’t  possibly  march  anywhere;  but  they  compromised 
by  letting  him  drive  a  camion^  which  he  drove  furiously  until  1 9 1 9 — 
every  day  and  almost  every  night — weaving  his  way  through  shot  and 
shell. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  gave  up  his  camion  and  came  back 
to  this  country,  where  he  is  still  playing  the  bassoon.  I  think  he  is  get¬ 
ting  thinner. 
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JEAN  LEFRANC 
VIOLA 


MLefranc's  affable  and  distinguished  manners  protect  his  person- 
.  ality.  He  does  not  say,  “Good  morning,  this  is  M.  Lefranc 
speaking.”  He  is  not  surrounded  by  courtiers,  but  he  has  enveloped 
his  great  talent  with  the  velvet  of  urbanity  such  as  only  a  Frenchman 
knows. 

He  was  born  in  Saint-Quentin  in  1884.  In  1907  he  graduated  with 
the  first  prize  from  the  Paris  Conservatory,  when  he  became  the  viola 
soloist  of  the  Opha  Comique,  From  191 1  until  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1925  he  was  the  viola  soloist  at  the  Concerts  Colonne,  He  was  also 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Quartet  Tourret. 
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SAMUEL  J.  LEIBOVICI 
VIOLIN 


M 


Y  grandmother’s  croquet  championship  doesn’t  explain  my 
prowess  at  polo,  nor  is  little  sister  Susie’s  fondness  for  fishing 
necessarily  due  to  the  fact  that  her  uncle  was  brought  up  in  the  Maine 
woods.  However,  I  think  that  anyone  born  where  the  Blue  Danube 
flows  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  musician. 

Mr.  Leibovici  was  brought  to  Paris  by  his  parents  at  the  early  age 
of  three.  At  seventeen  he  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  with  a 
first  prize,  and  went  directly  to  the  Opera,  where  he  played  first  violin 
till  Dr.  Koussevitzky  found  him  for  his  orchestra  of  the  Concerts  Kous- 
sevitzky.  He  has  been  in  Boston  for  ten  years. 


JEAN  JACQUES  LEMAIRE 

DOUBLE-BASS 


WHEN  Nordic  people  discuss  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  try 
to  describe  the  ideal  Frenchman,  they  mean  one  like  M.  Le- 
maire.  He  is  both  straightforward  and  charming.  Montpelier  was  his 
birthplace;  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  College  of  Henri  ^atre  at 
Bdziers. 

He  was  taught  to  play  the  trumpet  at  school,  but  his  first  love  was  the 
double-bass,  to  which  he  has  ever  been  true.  He  has  a  sound  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  painting  and  architecture,  but  his  modesty  would  prevent  him 
from  speaking  dogmatically. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  ten  years,  perhaps  he  un¬ 
consciously  misses  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  aroma  of  freshly  cut 
French  bread  and  claret  of  the  Caft  Rouge  where  once  he  played  in 
the  orchestra. 


PERCY  PAUL  LEVEEN 

VIOLIN 

Mr.  Percy  Paul  Leveen  is  a  Bostonian,  born  in  1893.  father 
.  was  a  military  tailor  from  Vilna,  Russia.  Percy  is  one  of  nine 
children,  six  of  whom  are  girls.  Four  of  his  sisters  are  registered  phar¬ 
macists;  his  oldest  sister  is  Judge  Caroline  Leveen  of  the  District  Court 
of  Nantucket. 

His  mother  came  from  Posen  and  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  He 
apparently  inherits  his  musical  talent  from  her,  but  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  be  a  success  because  of  his  indefatigable  energy.  Prac¬ 
tice  hours  are  a  mere  cup  of  tea  to  him.  He  has  been  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  1918. 
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HANS  WALDEMAR  DURCK  LILLEBACK 

rROMBONE 

IN  Danish  “lilleback”  means  little  brook.  Way  back  almost  beyond 
record  a  little  brook  ran  under  a  farmhouse  close  by  Copenhagen. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  a  pedlar  came  to  the  door  of  that  little  house 
and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  After  he  had  quenched  his  thirst  he 
proceeded  to  display  his  wares.  There  was  a  beautiful  accordion,  very 
expensive,  but  Hans  pleaded  and  his  good-natured  father  bought  it. 

In  the  long  summer  evenings  after  the  chores,  Hans  would  kick  off 
his  wooden  shoes  and,  standing  in  the  doorway,  play  his  accordion  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  waving  cornfields. 

The  teacher  in  the  little  old  schoolhouse  down  the  road,  who  boasted 
a  sensitive  ear,  undertook  to  give  Hans  violin  lessons.Then  along  came 
another  teacher,  a  military  man,  who  wanted  to  give  Hans  lessons  on 
a  man’s  instrument — the  trombone. 

Hans  played  the  trombone.  He  played  it  in  the  theater;  in  the  army. 
He  played  it  in  symphony  orchestras  in  Germany.  He  played  it,  even 
in  Chile,  South  America.  Since  1 934  he  has  been  playing  it  in  Boston. 
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HEINRICH  LORBEER 

FRENCH  HORN 

WHEN  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together,  they  must  have 
lain  down  in  Mr.  Lorbeer’s  heart.  He  is  like  Wotan,  a  great  and 
beneficent  presence,  a  mighty  jock  that  casts  a  gentle  shadow. 

At  the  age  of  71  he  is  a  giant  of  strength;  he  can  swim  for  miles.  He 
is  the  iron  man  of  this  orchestra.  His  service  of  forty-five  unbroken 
years  is  a  Boston  Symphony  record,  and  probably  unequalled  else¬ 
where. 

He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Germany  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  He  has  played  the  French  horn  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  1891. 
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OSKAR  LUDWIG 


DOUBLE-BASS 

Here  is  a  Bohemian  from  Keugsreuth,  where  he  was  born  in 
1877.  He  has  the  nicest,  softest,  ever-bubbling  humor.  When 
he  talks  and  smiles,  pleasantries  come  out  of  his  mouth  like  feathers  in 
a  pillow  fight. 

There  are  two  classes  of  musicians — those  who  lie  awake  nights 
thinking  about  their  instruments,  and  those  who  have  mastered  their 
instruments  and  enjoy  some  kind  of  escape.  Mr.  Ludwig  is  of  the  latter, 
and  his  escape  is  literature. 

He  has  been  in  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1908.  I  wish  there 
were  more  people  as  intelligently  amiable  as  he  is. 


WALTER  GRANT  MACDONALD 


FRENCH  HORN 


M 


R.  Macdonald  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  birthday  was  October  the  19th,  1901.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy,  he  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  play  the  trumpet. 
His  parents,  being  very  fond  of  him,  catered  to  this  whim  and  found 
him  a  real  trumpet — and  what  is  more,  a  good  trumpet  teacher.  He 
progressed  so  well  on  this  instrument,  to  everybody’s  delight,  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Here  he  met  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  namely — the  French  horn.  Its  softer  tone  appealed  to  his 
sober  mind.  When  he  graduated  he  was  very  fortunate  in  immediately 
finding  a  place  for  himself  in  one  of  the  smaller  American  orchestras. 
Four  years  ago  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  evenness  of  his 
approach  to  life,  and  his  quiet  and  happy  successes  make  very  pleasant 
reading. 

During  the  War,  he  was  in  the  Marine  Band.  His  wife  is  a  musician, 
and  he  has  one  child — a  boy,  named  Grant  Mason. 


GEORGE  MADSEN 


PICCOLO 

Mr.  Madsen  was  born  in  Gloucester,  June  the  22nd,  1906.  Since 
.  his  father  was  born  in  Norway,  I  call  him  a  North  Shore  Scan¬ 
dinavian.  There  is  nothing  the  least  bit  European  about  him  except, 
perhaps,  his  polite  reticence. 

The  flute  is  his  instrument;  he  has  always  played  it.  As  a  flute  spe¬ 
cialist  and  collector  he  has  even  worked  in  a  flute  factory  and  not  only 
can  play  but  can  make  one.  Playing  the  piccolo,  which  is  the  flute’s 
little  brother,  is  second  nature  to  Mr.  Madsen. 
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GEORGES  MAGER 


TRUMPET 


M 


Mager  is  the  Angel  Gabriel  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
.  His  boyish  face  reflects  the  gentle  light  of  the  last  rays  of  a 


charming  civilization. 

About  1908  when  Stravinsky,  Cezanne,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  and 
the  Wright  Brothers,  in  behalf  of  an  expectant  world,  bade  adieu  to  the 
last  of  the  Victorians,  they  fortunately  overlooked  M.  Mager — perhaps 
on  account  of  his  youth. 

Born  in  Tourcoing,  France,  in  1885,  he  came  to  this  country  as  a 
veteran  of  the  World  War,  a  trumpeter  in  the  triumphant  military  band 
which  the  French  Government  sent  over  here  in  1918.  And  here  he  is 
still,  happily  weeding  his  garden  in  Brookline. 


JOSEPH  F.  MANN 

TRUMPEr 


IF  polar  bears  had  blue  eyes  and  were  very  witty  and  kind  and  good- 
natured,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mann  would  be  just  another  polar  bear. 

He  was  born  in  Prague  the  i  ith  of  April,  1868.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  took  up  the  violin,  and  played  it  until  he  was  eleven,  when 
he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague.  There  he  learned  the 
piano,  and  graduated  in  1885.  During  all  these  music  lessons  he  must 
have  been  secretly  playing  the  trumpet,  because  that  same  year  he 
entered  the  National  Opera  Orchestra  as  a  trumpeter.  He  came  to 
America  in  1891,  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
that  capacity. 

To  go  back  to  his  music  lessons,  it  is  not  just  his  playing,  but  he  has 
a  handwriting  in  music  that  is  way  ahead  of  anyone  I  can  think  of. 
This  is  a  godsend  to  the  Orchestra,  which  continually  needs  someone  at 
the  last  minute  to  transcribe  something  that  is  readable.  He  can  write 
with  the  precision  of  a  machine  and  the  style  of  an  artist.  One  would 
think,  with  all  this  calligraphy,  that  his  sense  of  humor  would  be  some¬ 
what  impaired.  But  that  is  an  effervescence  that  will  bubble  up  as  long 
as  he  lives. 
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VINCENT  HOWARD  MARIOTTI 

VIOLIN 


HEN  Vincent  was  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  be  taken  up  through 
the  Pincio  Gate  into  the  Borghese  Gardens,  where  he  rolled  his 
hoop  way  down  to  the  Piazza  di  Sienna.  Then  he  had  to  go  home  and 
have  his  violin  lesson. 

Eventually,  Vincent  was  allowed  to  go  to  Prague  to  study — and 
thence  to  Vienna.  In  1 9 1 6  he  came  to  this  country,  and  followed  his 
father’s  example  by  bestowing  upon  an  American  girl  the  name  of 
Mariotti.  He  first  played  in  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1922,  just  thirty- 
two  years  from  the  day  he  was  born  in  Rome. 
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LEON  MARJOLLET 

VIOLONCELLO 


MMarjollet  looks  like  a  philosopher,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
.  and  Dante.  If  you  come  to  know  the  Chinese,  they  look  less 
alike  to  you.  If  you  get  to  know  M.  Marjollet  you  find  his  expression 
doesn’t  come  from  worry,  philosophy,  or  religion.  It  is  a  habit  of  lis¬ 
tening,  listening  to  the  profound  things  that  have  been  felt  in  music. 

He  was  born  in  Ch^lons-sur-Marne  October  9th,  1893.  mother 
was  a  singer,  so  his  father  had  a  romantic  and  friendly  attitude  toward 
music. 

Leon  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  a  ’cellist,  where  he  studied 
with  Professor  Loeb.  He  also  took  harmony  lessons  with  Professor 
Pessard.  Soon  finding  out  that  he  was  a  natural  ’cellist,  he  traveled 
through  France  and,  strange  to  say,  Mexico,  on  concert  tours.  Since 
1 920  he  has  been  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  where  he  has  led 
a  successful  and  happy  life — otherwise  he  would  not  come  upstairs 
three  steps  at  a  time. 
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PIERRE  MAYER 


VIOLIN 

Mr.  Pierre  Mayer  was  born  in  Paris  the  1 9th  of  May,  1891.  He 
wanted  to  play  the  violin.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  Army, 
said,  “Certainly  not!”  Still,  Pierre  learned  to  play  the  violin  so  well 
that  his  father  relented  and  sent  him  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  where  he 
studied  the  violin  with  Professor  A.  Tourret.  Later  on  he  learned  music 
and  all  about  music  from  Andre  Caplet. 

In  spite  of  his  success  as  a  violinist,  he  had  to  serve  his  term  in  the 
Army.  When  the  second  year  of  service  drew  to  a  close,  he  heaved  a 
sigh.  “At  last,”  he  thought,  “I  can  go  back  to  my  music.”  Not  at 
all — he  had  to  go  to  war  for  four  years  more,  until  a  bullet  stopped 
him. 

When  he  recovered,  he  got  out  his  violin  and  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years  he  “hoed  it  down”  from  five  to  eight  hours  a  day  for  three  solid 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
when  in  1925  he  was  welcomed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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ROSARIO  MAZZEO 

CLARINET 


The  Russian  novel  could  never  have  been  written  about  a  charac¬ 
ter  like  Mr.  Mazzeo.  He  never  thinks  about  himself;  only  about 
clarinets.  He  has  played  the  piccolo  clarinet  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  1933.  He  not  only  plays  clarinets,  but  collects  them,  arranges 
music  for  them,  invents  new  clarinet  keys,  and  has  a  collection  of  music 
which  must  be  unique,  comprising  almost  everything  ever  written  for 
that  instrument.  He  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  5th  of 
April,  1 9 1 1 . 

His  hair  is  fuzzy,  but  not  the  brain  that  lies  beneath  it.  His  mind  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Swiss  jig  borer.  He  is  the  Helmholtz  of  the  Orchestra. 
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SAVERIO  MESSINA 

VIOLIN 

VIGGIANO  is  a  little  stone  village  which  basks  in  the  sun  of 
Southern  Italy.  There  lived  two  wandering  musicians.  One 
trudged  from  town  to  town  with  his  harp  on  his  back,  while  the  other 
carried  a  violin.  They  were  brothers  and  had  the  name  of  Messina. 
The  harpist  had  a  son,  Saverio.  One  day  his  father  said,  “Your  uncle 
is  getting  old;  soon  there  will  be  no  one  to  play  the  violin  with  me.” 
He  did  not  dream  that  Saverio’s  first  violin  lessons,  and  their  emigra¬ 
tion  to  this  country,  would  result  in  such  a  metamorphosis. 

Saverio  Messina  is  an  American  citizen  and  has  been  a  violinist  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  since  1919. 
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PAUL  MIMART 

CLARINET 

JUST  as  a  red  rose  grows  on  a  red  rose  tree,  so  does  M.  Mimart  play 
the  clarinet.  His  family  tree  is  a  clarinet  tree.  His  father,  who  played 
the  same  instrument,  was  the  director  of  music  in  the  Artillery  School 
at  Vincennes.  His  brother  was  professor  of  the  clarinet  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory. 

He  was  born  in  Paris  December  the  1 8  th,  1 874.  He  of  course  learned 
the  clarinet,  but  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1 906  he 
changed  to  the  bass  clarinet,  which  he  has  played  ever  since. 

In  1 907  Santa  Claus  brought  him  a  beautiful  American  bride.  They 
were  happily  married  on  Christmas  Day. 

He  collects  sea  shells.  I  suppose  his  having  been  brought  up  in 
Dieppe  accounts  for  it.  But  I  think  the  clarinet  has  a  shell-like  sound. 
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GEORGES  EDMOND  MOLEUX 

DOUBLE-BASS 

I  DON’T  see  any  more  connection  between  the  double-bass  and  the 
clarinet  than  I  do  between  a  hippopotamus  and  a  guinea  hen.  How¬ 
ever,  M.  Georges  Moleux  graduated  from  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
two  first  prizes,  one  for  proficiency  in  each  of  those  instruments. 

He  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  August  the  4th,  1 900.  I  don’t 
know  who  has  heard  him  play  his  clarinet,  for  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  playing  his  double-bass  at  Monte  Carlo. 

There  is  nothing  pleasanter  in  the  world  than  to  hear  M.  Moleux 
play  his  double-bass  all  by  himself,  singing  as  he  nervously  reads  some 
scrawl  of  a  manuscript. 
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JOHN  DICKSON  MURRAY 

VIOLIN 


John  Dickson  Murray  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch  violin  maker.  He  was 
born  in  Gorebridge,  Scotland.  Mr.  Murray  is  the  nicest  kind  of 
James  Barrie  Highlander;  cheerful,  bright,  and  humorless- Aye. 

Once  a  friend  of  mine  was  dragged  by  his  musical  wife  to  a  concert 
of  the  Flonzaley  Quartette,  at  the  house  of  a  great  American  patron  of 
music.  After  the  recital,  mine  host  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
performance. 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  he  said,  “ask  my  wife — Fm  only  an  engineer.” 
“Oh,  all  the  more  interesting.  Fd  like  to  know  what  your  impres¬ 
sion  was — ” 

“As  an  engineer?” 

“Why,  yes.” 

“Well,  I  was  astonished  at  the  strain  such  a  frail-looking  little  instru¬ 
ment  as  the  violin  could  stand.” 

Mr.  Murray  studied  for  two  years  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  but  that  was 
a  mere  interlude  in  his  musical  life. 
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ERNST  PANENKA 
BASSOON 

is  first  and  foremost  a  mountain  climber.  He  has  the 
lungs,  and  the  respiration  it  takes  to  climb  mountains. 
Secondly,  he  is  a  bassoon  player. 

He  was  born  in  Vienna,  January  the  ist,  1905.  He  began  his  piano 
lessons  at  six  years  of  age,  but  was  not  very  old  before  he  played  the 
bassoon  in  the  school  orchestra.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  profession.  Professor  Strobl,  the  bassoon  soloist  in  the  Vienna  Opera, 
gave  him  lessons  until  he  finally  got  an  engagement  at  the  V olksoper 
in  Vienna.  Thus  he  became  a  professional. 

He  came  here  in  1930  and  has  already  received  his  first  papers  to¬ 
ward  being  an  American  citizen. 

Perhaps  it’s  the  mountaineer  vitality  that  gives  his  playing  its  bell¬ 
like  clarity. 


3ANENKA 

miisrles-  the 
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BOAZ  FILLER 


C  ONTRA-BASSO  ON 


^HE  principal  thing  his  father  knew  about  music  was  that  a  very 
-  good  friend  of  his  taught  the  bassoon  at  the  Conservatory.  Boaz 
Filler  was  born  at  The  Hague  on  August  26,  1887.  He  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory  to  find  himself  playing  in  the  Hague  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

He  has  a  restless,  inquisitive  mind.  He  wants  to  see,  hear,  and  be 
told.  He  speaks  Dutch,  French,  German,  and  English  fluently,  and 
can  sputter  about  in  a  number  of  other  languages.  He  is  a  natural  born 
collector  and  has  a  natural  gift  for  seeing  the  merit  in  painting. 

With  all  this  enthusiasm  about  people  and  things,  he  has  deferred 
getting  unto  himself  a  wife  until  just  recently.  In  this  he  has  shown  re¬ 
markable  understanding,  as  she  is  not  only  beautiful  but  has  the  added 
attraction  of  speaking  the  one  European  language  he  cannot  even  sput¬ 
ter  in — Finnish! 
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CARLOS  E.  PINFIELD 

VIOLIN 


M 


R.  Pinfield  was  born  in  Boston,  August  4th,  1889.  He  has  the 
rosy,  winter-apple  blithesomeness  of  a  cheerful  English  curate. 
If  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  play  his  violin,  you  would,  of 
course,  expect  him  to  play  a  “merry  roundelay.’’ 

His  father  came  from  Birmingham,  his  mother  from  Ontario.  His 
teacher  was  Henry  Heiridl,  but  the  finishing  touches  were  added  by 
two  years  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy.  He  has  been  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  1912. 
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VICTOR  POLATSCHEK 


CLARINET 

VIENNA  is  baroque,  Mr.  Victor  Polatschek  is  not.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  too  frank  and  quiet  about  him  to  denote  the  city  man. 

He  has  travelled  almost  everywhere,  and  served  in  the  Army  during 
the  World  War.  But  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Vienna — the  city 
of  black  coffee  and  music.  When  he  is  not  playing  the  clarinet,  he  is 
reading.  I  don’t  mean  music — he  consumes  literature  like  a  McCormick 
reaper  and  binder. 

There  are  times  in  music  when  every  instrument  but  one  is  stilled 
and  that  one  instrument  carries  on  alone.  Everything  is  expected  of  it 
by  conductor  and  audience  alike.  The  clarinet  is  temperamental,  so 
the  player  must  not  be.  It  is  the  both  measure  of  the  allegro  of  Der 
Freischiitz,  On  the  beat,  clear  as  crystal,  “sol”  and  then  “mi-bemol” 
must  be  wafted  over  the  audience.  That  is  when  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  is  paging  the  stolid  and  dependable  Mr.  Polatschek. 
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MAX  POLSTER 


TIMPANI 

Mr.  Polster,  the  god  of  thunder,  pulls  his  punches  when  he  claps 
.  his  cymbals,  otherwise  the  ladies  in  the  front  row  would  have 
to  give  up  their  season  tickets. 

Boom-a-tatti,  boom-a-tatti,  boom,  boom,  boom — a  couple  of  sticks 
against  the  side  of  a  wooden  fence.  That  is  the  way  this  tall,  thin,  cheer¬ 
ful  individual  began  as  a  general  percussion  man. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Reichenbach,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Chemnitz,  in  1884.  Polster  was  what  we  generally 
call  a  baby  when  he  beat  time  on  a  barrel — because  at  five  years  of  age 
he  became  a  drummer  in  the  school  band.  Of  course  his  older  brother 
coached  him,  which  I  think  was  taking  advantage  of  the  other  boys. 

He  came  to  this  country  and  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  1923. 
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JACOB  ABRAM  RAICHMAN 

TROMBONE 

Mr.  Jacob  Raichman  was  born  in  Vitebsk,  Russia,  in  1892.  Plis 
father,  who  was  a  composer  and  conductor,  found  to  his  de¬ 
light  that  his  son  was  a  natural  trombone  player,  and  when  he  was 
thirteen  he  entered  him  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  emerged  in  191 1  from  under  Professor  Furner’s  wing  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  wonderful  nickel-plated  trombone — the  first  and  highest 
prize  of  that  conservatory.  From  that  time  on,  he  has  been  the  solo 
trombone  player  of  the  great  orchestras  of  Russia.  He  has  been  here 
since  1927. 
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VLADIMIR  RESNIKOFF 


VIOLIN 

IN  Nizhni  Novgorod,  the  poor  mother  city  of  Russia,  once  ruined 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  was  born  the  curly,  black-haired  man  with 
the  cossack-like  smile — Mr.  Resnikoff,  pupil  of  Ysaye. 

As  his  mother  played  the  violin,  it  is  natural  that  this  should  have 
been  his  instrument.  He  graduated  from  the  “Meister”  school  in  Vienna 
with  the  first  award,  and  from  there  travelled  all  over  Europe  as  a  soloist. 

In  1922  he  was  the  head  of  the  violin  department  in  Mr.  Eastman’s 
Conservatory,  and  when  the  Boston  Symphony  came  to  Rochester  he 
played  with  them  as  soloist.  In  1932,  he  became  a  member. 
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LESLIE  JUDSON  ROGERS 

LIBRARIAN 


SIR  Oliver  Lodge  said  that  the  last  thing  a  fish  would  think  of  was 
water.  Mr.  Rogers,  like  a  fish  in  the  deep,  is  the  only  musician  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  toils  day  and  night  without  ever 
making  a  sound;  and  the  last  thing  he  would  think  of  is  his  remarkable 
ability  to  read  music.  He  is  the  librarian.  This  is  very  much  like  being 
a  top  sergeant,  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  during  the  War,  and  found 
the  job  alarmingly  similar. 

He  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  July  28th,  1893.  ^ 

violinist,  but  his  natural  skill  in  reading  music,  combined  with  his 
clerical  energy  and  earnestness  in  keeping  things  in  order,  have  divided 
his  talents.  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  Adelaide 
Procter  need  not  have  waited  for  “Death’s  bright  angel”  to  help  her 
find  the  “Lost  Chord.”  Mr.  Rogers  would  have  found  it  for  her. 
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JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

PIANO 


^  ^HE  dashing,  witty  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  of  Puerto  Rico  is  not  a 
bull  fighter,  but  he  is  a  great  piano  tamer.  He  can  make  a  concert 


grand  eat  out  of  his  hand. 

He  was  born  in  1903.  Sent  to  Boston  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1917  to  study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors,  winning  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  prize.  As  assisting 
pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  he  has  played  a  round  dozen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  concertos. 

He  can  play  with  a  fervor  that  is  exciting.  What  is  more,  he  can  play 
the  abstract  music  of  the  cold,  calculating  moderns  with  understand¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  his  readiness  to  see  a  joke,  he  is  intuitive  about  the  most 
profound  phases  of  artistic  thought. 


HUBER  ADRIEN  SAUVLET 


VIOLIN 

IF  you  were  camping  out  on  the  prairie  and  saw  a  black  speck  on 
the  horizon,  and  that  speck  happened  to  be  Mr.  Sauvlet,  you  would 
immediately  say  to  yourself,  “Here  comes  a  violinist.” 

Mr.  Sauvlet  is  descended  from  a  direct  line  of  French  musicians 
through  many  generations.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  musicians; 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  Antoine  Sauvlet,  the  great  flutist,  who 
astonished  the  natives  of  Northern  Europe  as  a  co-soloist  on  a  tour  with 
Jenny  Lind.  The  King  of  Holland  gave  Antoine  a  gold  flute  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  talent,  and  the  Czar  of  the  Russias,  not  to  be  outdone, 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  gold  cup. 

“Our”  Mr.  Sauvlet  began  his  career  as  a  violinist  by  learning  to 
play  all  by  himself  as  a  little  child.  This  self-taught  infant  was  able  to 
play  the  “Carnival  of  Venice”  before  he  took  lessons,  at  the  age  of  six. 

He  was  born  in  Rotterdam.  He  graduated  from  the  Rotterdam  Con¬ 
servatory,  studied  with  the  famous  Professor  Wolff,  played  with  the 
Dutch  Opera  Company  in  Amsterdam,  and  at  sixteen  played  a  concerto 
with  that  orchestra  in  their  regular  Sunday  concerts.  In  1914  he  came 
to  this  country  and  joined  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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SAMUEL  SEINIGER 


VIOLIN 

SAmuel  Seiniger,  Harvard  ’13,  was  born  in  Kuriskonigen,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  September  the  17th,  1892.  His  parents  were  not  musical, 
although  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mendelssohn  family. 

Mr.  Seiniger  not  only  studied  orchestration  with  the  late  George 
Chadwick,  but  has  made  use  of  his  musical  knowledge  by  orchestrating 
and  transcribing  various  established  works.  He  has  played  in  the  St. 
Louis  and  Detroit  orchestras  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  1920. 


JOSEPH  SINGER 

FRENCH  HORN 


M 


R.  Singer  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  14th,' 1909,  and 
was  brought  up  in  that  city.  Investigation  would  uncover  Rus¬ 
sian  forebears,  and  if  there  is  a  quality  in  this  musician  which  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  American,  it  is  his  particular  kind  of  earnestness.  You  feel  like¬ 
wise  that  if  anything  went  wrong,  he  could  bring  to  bear  a  great  phil¬ 
osophy. 

As  a  child  he  learned  to  play  the  violin,  and  he  happens  to  be  a  viola 
as  well  as  a  horn  player.  He  has  never  been  to  Europe,  but  don’t  let 
this  mislead  you  about  his  mileage  record.  He  has  played  the  French 
horn  all  over  North  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  married  here  in  1933,  the  very  year  that  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony. 
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KILTON  VINAL  SMITH 

rROMBONE 

Yes,  Vinal  Haven,  Maine,  is  where  Kilton  was  born  the  9th  of 
May,  1909,  sunny  side  up.  If  I  had  such  perfect  teeth  as  Mr. 
Smith,  perhaps  I  would  smile  too  as  much  as  he  does.  I  suppose  to  any¬ 
one  as  physically  strong  as  he  is,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  be  cross.  He  is 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Raichman,  who  has  always  been  his  teacher  since  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  He  not  only  plays  the  trombone  but  can  also  play 
the  tuba  and  the  baritone. 
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ALBERT  WILLIAMS  SNOW 

ORGAN 

IF  you  are  from  New  England  you  know  right  away  where  you 
stand  with  Mr.  Snow.  He  is  the  friendly,  reticent,  David  Harum 
kind  of  Yankee.  He  was  born  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  December 
loth,  1878. 

They  had  a  melodeon  in  the  front  parlor;  that  is  how  he  became  an 
organist.  He  has  been  enterprising  in  acquiring  the  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  it  takes  to  be  the  sort  of  organist  they  need  in  an  orchestra  like 
the  Boston  Symphony,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1918.  He 
reads  a  lot,  has  travelled  abroad,  and  “sometimes,’'  he  said  modestly, 
“writes  music.” 
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LOUIS  MARIUS  SPEYER 


ENGLISH  HORN 


^UT^HE  English  horn  carries  the  high  romance  of  pastoral  music.  It  is 
-  the  composer’s  most  emotional  weapon.  M.  Speyer  has  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  him¬ 
self,  however,  is  not  a  lonely,  contemplative  character,  for  his  intellect 
moves  fast  and  he  is  quick-witted  and  affable.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
the  2nd  of  May,  i  890.  He  did  not  start  music  lessons  until  he  was  nine 
years  old;  perhaps  that  is  old  for  a  boy  whose  father  was  a  violinist  in 
the  Cologne  Orchestra.  This  probably  gave  his  talent  a  chance  to  grow 
before  he  was  put  over  the  jumps  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
hopped  off  with  the  first  prize — another  feather  in  the  cap  of  his  famous 
teacher,  Georges  Gillet. 

Before  he  came  to  this  country,  he  stood  out  in  France  as  one  of  the 
greatest  oboe  players.  He  came  over  here  in  1918  with  that  famous 
French  band  of  which  M.  Mager  was  also  a  member.  M.  Rabaud, 
then  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  knowing  how  M.  Speyer 
played  the  English  horn,  invited  him  to  play  that  instrument,  which 
he  has  done  ever  since. 


HENRY  STANISLAUS 


OBOE 

Blow  me  down,  here  comes  Stanislaus  from  Kidderminster! 
There  he  was  born,  in  England,  J uly  the  20th,  1882.  There  he  was 
brought  up.  He  learned  to  play  the  oboe  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
Before  he  could  make  music  he  could  sail  a  boat.  His  favorite  rhythm 
is  the  beating  of  the  waves  under  the  prow  of  a  skiff,  his  favorite  melody 
the  call  of  the  gulls,  and  his  favorite  harmony  getting  along  with  his 
neighbors.  Of  these  pursuits  he  gets  his  share! 

The  remarkable  music  from  this  stolid,  seafaring  type  of  Britisher 
attracted  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  They  became  great  friends,  and  he  played 
in  Sir  Herbert's  orchestra  in  London.  Stanislaus  came  to  America  in 
1912  but  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  until 
1914.  He  was  Class  C  in  the  United  States  Army,  not  called. 
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SIMON  STERNBURG 


PERCUSSION 


Mr.  Simon  Sternburg,  I  believe.” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr.  Sternburg,  when  did  you  first  come  to  this  country?” 
“When  I  was  born.” 

He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Hk piece  de  resistance 
is  the  snare  drum,  and  he  has  been  a  percussion  man  since  1922.  He 
thinks  his  favorite  instrument  is  the  xylophone,  but  he  really  loves  the 
drum.  Unless  you  are  a  musician  yourself,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
anyone  could  tirelessly  devote  his  life  to  such  a  seemingly  simple  in¬ 
strument.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  drum,  and  has  written  one  of  the 
best  books  on  the  subject.  He  has  travelled  all  over  the  United  States, 
speaks  German  and  French,  and — what  is  unusual  in  this  day  and 
age — he  reads  Latin  with  pleasure. 
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CARL  STOCKBRIDGE 


VIOLONCELLO 
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R.  Stockbridge,  whose  progenitor  was  one  of  a  1635  landing- 
party  in  this  country,  is  the  son  of  a  ’cellist  who  played  under 
Sir  George  Henschel,  the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

His  father  gave  him  lessons  when  he  started  as  a  child  to  learn  the 
’cello;  his  brother  was  a  violinist;  his  mother  a  singer.  This  was  a  fas¬ 
cinating  beginning  to  a  profession  which  later  developed  into  his  play¬ 
ing  in  every  sort  of  orchestra — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  He  has 
played  one-night  stands  all  over  the  United  States.  He  loves  the  ’cello, 
and  his  happiest  moments  are  in  the  Boston  Symphony,  where  he  has 
been  since  1918. 
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LLOYD  STONESTREET 


VIOLIN 

IN  the  old  days  when  people  were  afraid  of  one  another  they  walked 
around  swathed  in  solid  steel.  The  only  way  to  tell  Mr.  Jones  from 
Mr.  Smith  was  by  the  pretty  picture  painted  on  his  shield.  I  am  going 
to  guess  about  Mr.  Stonestreet.  He  has  already  met  me  half  way.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  does  not  regard  art  as  an  opium  dream,  but  as  something 
beautiful  to  be  analyzed  and  revealed.  And  I  believe  that  he  is  busily 
preoccupied  in  developing  this  theory. 

He  was  born  in  Revere,  Massachusetts,  March  loth,  1896. 

The  four  best  teachers  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  gave  him  les¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  Emile  Werner  in  New  York.  He  has  spared  nothing  to 
learn  about  music.  He  has  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  at  Harvard,  which  he  left  in  1920  to  become  a  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony. 
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ROMAN  JOSEF  SZULC 

TIMPANI 

R.  Szulc  is  the  great  pile-driver  of  the  Orchestra.  He  thumps 
down  the  stakes  that  hold  together  a  symphonic  structure. 

He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  May  2ist,  1 894,  and  came  to  this  country 
for  the  first  time  last  year.  On  the  way  over  he  had  the  energy  and  fore¬ 
sight  to  study  English,  and  mastered  enough  to  make  his  way  around. 

He  has  been  the  first  timpani  man  for  almost  every  great  conductor 
in  Europe.  His  little  white  puffballs  are  the  throbbing  wings  of  the 
orchestra,  and  he  is  an  ace  in  any  language. 
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ROLLAND  TAPLEY 

VIOLIN 

^rOTS  of  people  take  life  as  they  find  it.  Mr,  Tapley  has  taken 
music  as  he  found  it — and  he  likes  it.  When  he  isn’t  playing  under 
the  baton  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  he  is  playing  in  some  chamber-music 
recital,  or  is  in  a  bathing  suit  rehearsing  a  band  in  a  boys’  camp.  He  has 
a  swell  time.  The  boys  are  crazy  about  him  because  he  can  play  the 
saxophone,  which  he  plays  as  well  as  the  violin.  A  number  of  men  in 
the  Orchestra  play  the  saxophone,  although  it  is  not  a  common  in¬ 
strument  for  serious  music.  From  time  to  time  it  is  played,  however,  as 
in  Ravel’s  “Bolero”  and  other  works  of  his.  Mr.  Tapley  is  the  first 
choice  when  that  instrument  is  in  demand. 
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JULIUS  THEODOROWICZ 

VIOLIN 

Mr.  Theodorowicz  is  the  rare  wine  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
.  Orchestra.  He  can  reach  way  down  into  the  depths  of  the  most 
serious  music  and  pass  it  around  like  a  handful  of  sparkling  gems.  He 
is  the  second  concert  master  of  the  Symphony,  and  concert  master  of 
the  Pops. 

He  was  born  in  Poland,  March  6th,  1877.  The  first  recognition  of 
his  great  talent  was  in  Vienna,  but  he  soon  came  to  this  country,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Symphony  in  1898.  For  three  years  he  was  known 
as  the  second  violin  in  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  The  backbone  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  has  been  made  and  established  in  this  country. 
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MANUEL  CARREIRO  VALERIO 

CLARINEr 

Mr.  Valerio  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  but  so  far 
.  as  his  temperament  is  concerned  he  might  just  as  well  have  been 
born  in  the  Azores,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  wife.  When  he  plays  the  clarinet,  it  is  like  the  classic  Horn  of 
Plenty — a  musical  outpouring  of  the  many  flowers  of  St.  Michael.  He 
has  never  played  anything  but  the  clarinet  and  is  perfectly  happy  to 
nestle  down  in  a  large  orchestra,  sounding  the  right  note  at  the  right 
time  in  a  symphonic  landscape. 
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WILLEM  ADRIAAN  VALKENIER 


HORN 

IF  you  could  turn  Mr.  Willem  A.  Valkenier’s  mind  inside  out  like  a 
seed  pod,  a  lot  of  charming  thoughts  would  be  scattered  about.  He 
carries  a  lantern  with  the  mellow  light  of  an  old  Dutch  Master,  which 
he  turns  on  every  problem. 

Born  in  Rotterdam,  February  the  27th,  1887,  of  Netherlands  pa¬ 
rentage,  he  was  one  of  seven  children.  He  is  now  an  American  citizen, 
and  although  he  speaks  English  perfectly,  his  intonation  at  times  re¬ 
minds  you  of  tulips,  wooden  shoes,  and  windmills. 

The  first  instrument  he  learned,  as  do  so  many  others,  was  the  piano. 
But  he  was  soon  attracted  to  the  horn  by  its  tone  and  its  possibilities 
of  expression.  He  says  that  he  plays  it  because  he  loves  it.  I  think  I  can 
add  that  he  plays  it  because  of  its  civility. 

He  is  a  man  of  urbanities;  loves  painting,  drawing,  and  letters,  and, 
like  all  Dutchmen,  is  fond  of  landscape.  But  I  doubt  whether  he  could 
exist  long  in  the  country.  His  wanderlust  has  carried  him  all  over 
Europe,  yet  since  his  arrival  here  in  1923,  he  has  left  the  United  States 
only  for  one  short  summer  vacation. 
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CHARLES  VAN  WYNBERGEN 

VIOLA 

WHEN  he  was  much  younger  than  little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  he  did 
not  say,  ‘‘Lean  on  me,  Grandfather,”  but  at  the  age  of  six,  in 
his  little  knee  panties  and  white  socks,  with  his  little  red  fiddle,  he 
charmed  the  Queen  of  Holland  so  that  she  said  he  might  “lean  on”  her 
for  carfare  and  all  incidental  expenses,  and  a  full  scholarship  in  the 
Royal  Conservatory.  Graduating,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  become  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Wirt.  Then  followed  the  usual  exploitation  of  young 
genius.  He  came  to  this  country  and  this  orchestra  in  1910.  He  is 
crazy  about  paintings,  of  which  he  has  a  collection.  He  speaks  five 
languages. 
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RENE  LOUIS  VOISIN 


rRUMPEr 

MVoisin  is  not  an  old  man — he  was  born  at  Angers,  Maine-et- 
.  Loire,  November  1 8th,  1 893 — but  he  has  the  poise  and  cour¬ 
tesy  of  a  man  from  an  old  civilization.  His  father  was  a  bandmaster  and 
cornet  player.  He  learned  the  cornet  from  him.  He  entered  the  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Paris  as  a  trumpeter,  where  he  got  the  first  prize,  but  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  war.  His  war  exploits 
were  interrupted  by  a  wound  which  entitled  him  to  a  pension. 

He  was  married  in  1917  and  settled  down  in  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  the  Paris  Opera  and  the  Conservatory  Concerts,  and  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s  Orchestra.  In  1927  he  came  to  this  country,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  playing  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
taught  his  son  to  play  the  trumpet,  and  has  written  studies  for  him.  It 
is  a  happy  family.  Please  pass  the  bacon.  His  son  passes  the  bacon, 
which  he  has  brought  home  all  by  himself,  for  he  too  can  play  the 
trumpet—  in  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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ROGER  VOISIN 


TRUMPET 


ROger,  the  son  of  Ren^  Louis  Voisin,  was  born  the  26th  of  June, 
.  1 9 1 8.  As  we  have  said,  he  learned  to  play  the  trumpet  from  his 
father  and,  not  wanting  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,  has  taken  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  with  the  other  trumpeters  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

So  many  conservatories  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  learning  two 
instruments,  just  in  case  of  accident — let  us  say  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  motorist  carries  a  spare  tire — that  Roger  Voisin  takes  lessons 
from  M.  Dufresne  on  the  bass  viol. 
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ALOIS  VONDRAK 

DOUBLE-BASS 


ORN  a  musician  in  Vienna  the  8th  of  June,  1888,  as  a  child  he 
played  both  the  violin  and  the  piano.  So  that  when  he  grew  up  and 
began  to  think  about  a  profession,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  Mr.  Vondrak  to  learn  not  only  the  viola  but  the  double-bass, 
which  he  has  played  so  magnificently  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  since  1925.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  Mr.  Vondrak  is  not 
only  his  great  instrumental  skill,  but  his  air  of  amazement  that  you 
cannot  play  as  well  as  he  does. 
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JOHANNES  WARNKE 
VIOLONCELLO 
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R.  Warnke  was  born  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  in  a 
family  that  was  literally  a  German  symphony  orchestra.  His 
father  and  his  five  brothers  were  all  musicians.  His  childhood  music 
lessons  were  on  the  piano,  but  hearing  his  brother  play  the  ’cello  so 
entranced  him  that  he  determined  to  play  that  instrument  himself. 
This  was  not  so  difficult  a  resolution  in  a  family  where  you  ate,  drank, 
talked,  dreamed,  and  breathed  music  of  the  highest  order.  The  day 
came  when  he  had  to  put  his  ’cello  in  a  green  bag  and  walk  down  the 
garden  path  into  this  cold  world. 

It  has  been  a  large  world  for  him.  He  has  had  to  travel  all  over 
Europe  and  all  over  this  country,  where  he  came  in  1908  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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HANS  WERNER 


VIOLA 
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R.  Werner  is  a  Czech,  born  the  13th  of  August,  1889,  and 
brought  up  in  Vienna,  that  wonderland  of  great  music.  But 
neither  his  father,  mother,  nor  any  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  in 
the  least  musical.  Yet  he  looks  like  a  man  who  has  just  emerged  from 
the  cave  where  music  was  invented,  and  when  he  plays  the  viola  it 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  bottom  of  that  cave.  Music  has  not  pre¬ 
sented  itself  before  him  as  a  great  monster  to  be  overcome,  and  brought 
back  alive.  Music  to  him  is  the  charm  of  life — something  to  be  admired, 
something  to  be  relished. 

He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1912. 
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LAWRENCE  WHITE 


PERCUSSION 

Arry  White  was  born  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  in  1 907.  His  father  came 
Wn  from  Indiana,  his  mother  from  Kansas.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  tell  the  black  notes  from  the  white.  But  lots  of  people  out  in  Salmon, 
Idaho,  could  play  enough  on  the  piano.  The  marimba  is  his  pigeon,  and 
he  strikes  a  pretty  xylophone.  Music  sticks  out  all  over  him  every¬ 
where.  That  is  why  he  is  a  percussion  man.  But  he  doesn’t  think  only 
in  terms  of  tom-toms;  he  is  music-minded,  and  can  write  it  down,  fine 
music  and  popular  music.  He  has  travelled  a  lot,  but  he  likes  Salmon, 
Idaho,  best.  When  Dr.  Koussevitzky  hears  him  sparkle  up  and  down 
on  his  xylophone,  he  is  glad  he  has  his  percussion  player  cornered  on 
that  part  of  the  stage,  which  sector,  by  the  way,  he  has  been  brighten¬ 
ing  since  1928,  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory. 
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ALFRED  ZIGHERA 
VIOLONCELLO 


rir^HIS  medieval  troubadour  has  a  spellbound  look  which  comes 
from  the  depths  of  a  mind  hearing  music  as  far  back  as  the  Ren¬ 
aissance. 

His  look  is  far  away;  his  actions  are  not.  He  is  the  quiet  possessor  of 
a  croix  de  guerre  with  two  citations,  as  well  as  a  first  prize  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  started  the  ’cello  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  later  played 
it  in  Dr.  Koussevitzky’s  Paris  orchestra  before  he  came  to  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  face  of  an  indifferent  world,  he  had  the  courage  to 
master  an  obsolete  instrument — the  viola  da  gamba^  a  mellow,  antique 
voice. 
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BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


HARP 
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R.  Bernard  Zighera  looks  very  smart  in  his  derby  hat.  But  it 
should  be  a  tricorne,  for  when  you  hear  him  touch  the  harp 
you  know  he  is  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  Rumanian,  his 
mother  Polish,  and  neither  a  musician,  they  desired  above  all  things 
that  their  sons  should  be.  Bernard  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 904  and  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  hear  the  best  of  music,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  began  his  piano  lessons.  At  twelve  came  the  harp,  and  from  then 
on,  the  harp  and  the  piano.  The  Conservatory  followed,  with  prizes  in 
both  instruments.  Now  it  was  the  harp  again — this  time  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  America.  At  twenty-three  he  took  lessons  in 
matrimony,  and  later  on  lessons  in  bringing  up  a  little  son,  Frederick. 

By  the  time  Frederick  can  play  the  harp,  his  father  will  probably  be 
an  accomplished  conductor,  for  he  has  leanings  in  that  direction. 
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JOSEF  ZIMBLER 

VIOLONCELLO 


JOsef  Zimbler  is  another  scion  of  an  extremely  musical  family,  born 
in  Pilsen  May  2ist,  1900,  and  now  an  American  citizen.  His  father 
is  the  conductor  of  the  Municipal  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Pilsen.  He 
was  brought  up  in  Pilsen  and  Prague.  He  was  in  the  Army  thirteen 
months:  entered  as  a  volunteer  and  retired  as  an  ensign  (Fahnrich). 
He  studied  the  violin  with  his  father  for  six  years,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  five.  Next  he  started  to  learn  the  ’cello  from  a  teacher  in  Pilsen. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Conservatory  in  Prague,  where  he  received 
a  scholarship.  The  last  three  years  of  his  student  life  were  in  Berlin.  He 
then  joined  a  string  quartet  in  Italy.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1927, 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1934.  During  his  travels 
he  acquired  an  interest  in  coins.  He  is  not,  however,  a  numismatist;  he 
is  a  musician,  and  if  a  waiter  in  a  cafe  drops  a  tray  of  dishes  he  can  take 
out  a  pencil  and  transpose  the  noise  into  any  key. 


MANUEL  ZUNG 


VIOLIN 

He  might  as  well  have  been  bom  in  this  country  as  far  as  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  prejudices  are  concerned;  for  he  was  brought  here 
when  he  was  not  much  larger  than  a  sweet  potato. 

He  was  the  pupil  of  the  wonderful  old  Professor  Gruenberg  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  He  evidently  did  a  good  job  on  Mr. 
Zung.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Professor,  I  think  he  has  his  own 
clear,  bright  mind  to  thank. 

Thus  these  biographies  end  in  classical  style  with  the  down  beat  of 
the  baton  and  a  resonant  Zung! 
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